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Topics of the Times 





It takes money and lots of it nowadays 
to keep the wolf from the door, no matter 
whether the individual lives in a mansion 
or a ten dollar flat, The latest figurea com- 
piled by the statisticians show that the cost 
of living has advanced nearly 10 per cent 
in the last year, from May 1, 1911, to May 
1, 1912. Prices of commodities generally 
have reached the highest point since the 
commercial agencies have been keeping tab. 
Not only have live stock, provisions and 
breadstuffs become more costly but build- 
ing materials, textiles, coal and other es- 
sentials have been climbing. Bradstreet’s 
has a method of comparing yearly average 
prices by which an index number represents 
a carefully compiled average of prices kept 
month by month. The agency has reported 
that the figure for May 1 last exceeds any 
previous figure during the twenty years 
that the system has been followed. It shows 
a rise in prices of 9.7 per cent since May 
1, 1911, and an increase of 1.9 per cent since 
April 1 of this year. 





The despised work of the “farm hand” has 
become a lucrative vocation in Wisconsin, 
more so, in fact, than the learned profes- 
sions, judging from University of Wisconsin 
records. There are more applications in the 
hands of Prof. R. A. Moore of the agronomy 
department for men with agricultural train- 
ing than he will be able to fill this year. 
When the university closed, in 1911, the ag- 
rieultural college had more orders for grad- 
uates than could be supplied. Total salaries 
of $450,000 were involved in the jobs the de- 
partment could not fill for lack of qualified 
men. While graduates of law, engineering, 
medicine, arts, and science were competing 
for such limited opportunities as were offered, 
the farmers had all been engaged before they 
completed their course, at salaries ranging 
from $600 to $3,000 a year. Before com- 
mencement each had found a position at an 
average salary of $1,180. 





They are not striking in Australia these 
days. Labor conditions in Australia are 
rapidly approaching an ideal condition 
through the workings of the compulsory 
arbitration laws now being enforced there, 
according to Percy Hunter, director of im- 
migration in New South Wales. Mr. Hunter 
said that reports of a deplorable condition 
because of strikes and labor troubles in Aus- 
tralia were not founded on fact. “There 
has been no real trouble there for two years,” 
said he. “There recently was a street car 
strike in Queensland, but it fizzled out in 
a short time. The fact that strikers or 
employers are liable to serve a term in 
prison because of failure to submit their de- 
mands to arbitration effectually prevents 
strikes.” 





Engineers at Joliet, Ill., sank a very deep 
artesian well which they calculated would 
produce one million gallons of pure water 
every day and recruit the municipal supply 
of the city to such an extent that there 
would be no more water famine. A stream 
of pure shale oil instead of pure water 
burst forth and oil, apparently as free from 
water as at the start, was soon being pumped 
at the rate of thousands of gallons an hour. 
The well will be shut off when the engineers 
become convinced that they have struck an 
oil gusher, not a water well, and it will be 
later turned on, it being purposed to use 
the product to oil the streets this sum- 


mer. 
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There is going to be a slight let up in 
new battleships, that is, as far as the United 
States ia concerned. The navy appropriation 
bill, carrying $118,819837, approximately 
$7,500,000 less than last year, has been in- 
troduced in the House. The usual two bat- 
tleships are not carried, but two fuel ships 
at $1,207,320 each, six destroyers at $1,- 
054,300 each, one tender to them at $1,636,- 
200 and four submarines at $584,200 each 
are proposed. The Titanic disaster is re- 
ferred to in the proposal for a wireless 
system around the world, with stations at 
the Pacifie coast, the canal zone, Hawaii, 
Samoa, Guam and the Philippines. An ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 is provided. 





Proud of its 70 per cent reduction-in cas- 
ualties and 80 per cent reduction in fire losses 
effected during the last two years by “safe 
and sane” celebrations of the Fourth of July, 
New York City hopes to bring about still fur- 
ther improvements this year. Mayor Gay- 
nor has appointed a general committee of 
1,000 members, the head of which is Herman 
Bidder, of the New York Staats Zeitung, 
who had charge last year. Various sub- 
committees are being organized to take up 
the work of the celebration, which will in- 
clude patriotic exercises in every borough 
and an enlarged athletic program this year. 
‘lhe board of aldermen is expected to pro- 
vide $50,000, as it did last year, and citi- 
zens will subscribe an equa] amount. 





The dry season on the Isthmus of Panama 
has ended with a great rain storm. The dry 
period, which was the longest recorded since 
the Americans have occupied the zone, has 
greatly facilitated the work of digging the 
canal, and it is announced that 1,000 white 
employes will be dropped from the pay rolls 
before the end of May. Within the next 
three months Gatun Lake will rise thirty- 
three feet. All the dry excavation has now 
been practically completed. 





It used to be quite the caper to get 
full on water as well as on land. This 
idea is changing along with the great growth 
of the temperance idea. Records of all 
kinds have been claimed by steamships 
coming into New York, but none more 
strange than the boast of the Columbia, of 
the Anchor line, which recently completed 
a trip from Glasgow without having sold 
a drink during the entire voyage. There 
was plenty to drink on board, but all the 
passengers were total abstainers. 





The Bahaists, who recently made such 
a spectacular entrance upon the Chicago 
stage, coming to convert the pork-packing 
city to the cause of universal peace, struck 
a snag before they were well launched upon 
their world conquest. Their sole tenet is 
“Universal Brotherhood,” and their beset- 
ting sin a disposition to smite one another 
under the fifth rib. Less than a month 
ago their oriental prophet was received 
with impressive ceremonies in the drill-hall 
of one of our great public buildings, but 
already they have divided, according to the 
daily papers, into opposing camps upon the 
question, “Who shall be greatest?” For a 
time they seem to have retired from pub- 
lie view, possibly seeking to settle among 
themselves who shall hold the bag before 
they pass the hat again. 





A permit has just been granted, allow- 
ing the American Bible Society to ship 
twenty cases of Bibles into Persia each year. 


| About People | 





—J. Bruce Ismay, managing director of 
the White Star Line, has contributed $50,000 
and Mrs. Ismay $5,000 as the nucleus of a 
fund which Mr. Ismay suggests the Earl of 
Derby, who is lord mayor of Liverpool, should 
initiate in order to provide pensions for the 
widows of seamen who lose their lives while 
serving in vessels of the British mercantile 
marine. 


—King Frederick VIII, of Denmark, who 
died unknown in a street in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, last week, was born in 1843, and suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1906. During the 
first two years of his reign, he was not popu- 
lar, but of late had won the affections of 
his people. His wife, whom he married in 
1869, was the Princess Louisa, of Sweden 
and Norway. The new king, Christian X, 
was born in 1870, and in 1898, married Prin- 
cess Alexandrine, of Mecklendurg-Schwerin. 


—Carl R. Gray, who succeeds Louis W. 
Hill, president of the Great Northern Rail-, 
road, is a resident of Portland, Ore. Until 
recently he was stationed at St. Louis, as 
vice-president of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad. He entered the services of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco as a telegraph 
operator in 1883. He is 44 years old. 


—The Prince of Wales will reach his legal 
majority on June 23, when he will have his 
own special household and large suites suit- 
ably appointed and set apart at Buckingham 
and Windsor palaces. The king will continue 
to supervise the occupations and pursuits of 
the boy, but the prince will have a governor 
and comptroller of the household, an equerry, 
and two secretaries, as well as a large staff 
of servants at special wages, and coachmen 
and grooms. The Prince of Wales will not 
sever himself from his affectionate family 
life, but will be able to entertain his friends 
at luncheons and dinners in his own apart- 
ments. 


—The same question has arisen with re- 
spect to the will of Isidor Straus and wife, 
who died on the Titanic, as in the case of 
Charles Fair, the California millionaire, who 
was instantly killed with his wife in an au- 
tomobile accident in France some years ago, 
The will provided that, should Mrs. Straus 
die before her husband, the laws of intestacy 
would govern the disposition of her legacy. 
The petition accompanying the will gives 
the value of the real estate owned by Mr. 
Straus at $265,000, while his personal prop- 
erty is simply given as being “in excess of 
$10,000.” Mr. Straus left no special bequests 
to charity, the will explaining that by a 
letter to his sons, he had indicated his wishes 
in this regard, and was confident they would 
carry out his desires. One of the provisions 
of the will was, that Mrs. Straus, should she 
have lived, was to have the Straus town 
house and the summer home, together with 
the income for life from a trust fund of $1,- 
200,000. Trust funds of $500,000 each were 
established for three daughters. The residu- 
ary legatees are the three sons. They also 
are named as executors of the estate. The 
will provided that all the trust funds should 
revert to the sons. This means that they 
probably will receive the share of the estate 
left for Mrs. Straus. 


—Judge Lindley of the St. Louis Circuit 
Court is fond of a quiet joke. A raw Ger- 
man, summoned for jury duty, desired to be 
relieved. “Chudge,” he said, “I can nicht 
understand goot English.” Looking over 


the crowded bar, the judge replied: “Oh, 
you can serve! You won’t have to under- 
stand good English. 
here.” 


You won’t hear any 
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HE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
UNITY of the American Episcopal church 
_. has recently issued a statement of its hope 
J ultimately to bring about a conference of 
all Christian bodies to consider the possi- 
bility of the union of all Christians. It 
discourages too sanguine expectations of 
an early date for such a world conference. 
Much time must oe allowed for preparation, not alone 
in arranging the formalities but in creating an atmos- 
phere of union. 

The commission suggests that, in the meantithe, each 
communion give itself to a study of the principles and 
practices distinctive to itself and which it might tegard 
as a worthy contribution to an ultimate basis of unity 
for Christendom. The theory upon which the com- 
mission proceeds has been tersely stated by its chair- 
man, Bishop Anderson, of Chicago, who says that 
union will be attained not by compromise but by 
comprehension, that is by each denomination contrib- 
uting a distinctive element to the united church. The 
commission therefore urges each denomination to make 
clear to itself and convincing to its neighbors precisely 
what characteristic of its own it wishes the united 
church to take over. 

* * * 

Whatever is to be said as to the need of this sug- 
gestion in the case of other communions, it will hardly 
be affirmed by any one familiar with the Disciples of 
Christ that they need any unusual stimulus to study 
and formulate the things regarded as peculiarly their 
own. To study and restate “our peculiar position” 
has been our perennial occupation. This has been the 
chief theme of our preaching and writing for a century. 
We are keenly aware of our distinctiveness. By adopt- 
ing as their own the text, “Ye are a peculiar people,” 
the preachers of the past two generations caught up the 
Jewish consciousness of isolation and transferred it to 
the Disciples of Christ. It is a serious question whether 
this self-consciousness has not been abnormal and 
unwholesome, whether it has not made us finical 
minded and over-nice as to the means by which our 
great ends were io be attained and no less clannish 
and sectarian in our temper than our Christian 
neighbors. 

It is the growing conviction of a great number of 
the best Disciple minds that the great need of our 
body is to be set free from this subjective consciousness 
and to give itself with a great passion to the objective 
things of the Kingdom of God. A too sensitive con- 
sciousness of “our plea” inhibits the proclamation of 
the plea. An overwrought feeling of our distinctive 
mission in Christendom paralyzes the performance of 
that mission. Like Hamlet, the Disciples lose many a 
chance to do their duty because “the native hue” of 
their resolution 

“is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

. * * 

Most readers will be able to recognize, among their 
acquaintances, the following picture of a certain type 
of business man. He is forever talking about the enor- 
mous possibilities of his business. He dreams great 
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Cultivating the Objective Temper 


dreams. His fertile brain invents many devices and 
schemes for the expansion of his business. He is 
happy in the assurance that he can become a million- 
aire through the working out of those schemes. But 
he does not work them out. His business goes along 
from year to year upon the same level. Meantime he 
luxuriates in his possibilities, caresses this scheme and 
that, talks intimately to his friends about his peculiar 
opportunities, fondles his plans as a miser fondles his 
hoarded coins, but gets relatively nothing done. The 
truth is that such a man finds more satisfaction in 
contemplating the possibilities of his business than in 
doing business. He would be less happy in working out 
his plans than in revolving them in his imagination. 

He is a victim of over subjectivity. He has a rich 
and vivid consciousness of ends, but lacks the stimulus 
to translate them into terms of means, 

In this picture there is no intention of drawing an 
invidious analogy with respect to the Disciples. It 
is only meant to ask the question whether we too may 
not be a victim to this same subjectivity; whether 
we toomay not be more absorbed inthe contemplation 
of our plea than in the proclamation of if, in the 
perennial re-examination and refinement of our plans 
than in the execution of them, whether we may not be 
deriving more satisfaction from the sense that we hold 
the key to the locked gate of Christian unity than in 
actually opening the gate to ourselves and all the foot- 
weary and weakened battalions of Christ’s divided 
army. 

* * * 

This at least is certain, that if the intervening years, 
prior to the world conference on Christian unity, can 
be spent profitably by other Christian bodies in a 
subjective study of their respective distinctive char- 
acteristics, these years can be spent by the Disciples 
of ‘Christ to much greater profit in an objective study 
of the great undistinctive, catholic features of our holy 
religion. This interminable re-examination of our plea 
has too long inhibited the doing of our work, narrowed 
our circle of interests, cultivated a finical attitude 
with respect to methods and words, and developed a 
more or less clannish consciousness which our Christian 
neighbors have found it difficult to distinguish from the 
sect spirit against which we are ever inveighing. 

In striking contrast to the later temper of the Dis- 
ciples is the temper of Thomas Campbell’s Declaration 
and Address. Every paragraph of that great document 
deals with objective, undistinctive things. There is an 
entire absence of the subjective temper. In beginning 
their history the Disciples made no claim for them- 
selves, for any distinctive views of their own with 
which the rest of the religious world would have 
to reckon before there could be unity. They did not 
set out any “conscientious convictions” which others 
must beware not to violate. It was in the clash of 
debate and later in the pride of their denominational 
successes that the subjective attitude was developed. 

What Disciples now need is not further to refine their 
thought about their distinctiveness but to enlarge and 
enrich their souls with respect to their present essential 
oneness with all the people of God. 
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Social Survey 


BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 




















The Servant Problem and Feudalism 


The statistics indicate a very large increase in the number of wo- 
men employed in offices, stores and factories in the last ten years 
and but a small increase in those accepting domestic service. Mean- 
while the wealth and luxury of the country has grown and the need 
of more women in domestic service is urgent. The wages paid in the 
cities for this class of service make it the one kind of employment 
where a woman has a chance to accumulate a savings account. 

In spite of these facts, there is an ever greater dearth of house 
help. Why this refusal of the young women of modern times to 
work in homes, choosing instead the unfavorable environment of the 
factory or store? Various reasons have been assigned; such as the 
definiteness of the hours in work outside the home, the opportunity 
of mingling with other young people, and the satisfaction of work- 
ing where something new was to be learned. 

Probably none of these are the true reasons for our young women 
The true reason is the survival 
The talks with her 
with a tone of voice that indi- 


deciding to work outside the home. 


of feudalism in domestic service. mistress 


neighbor about the “servant class” 


cates her contempt for working girls in homes. The mistress has 
long since been compelled to abandon this attitude toward nurses, 
especially those who are trained. Our lady has even unbent to 
receive at her table the governess of her children. But her love of 
the feudal still works out in the way she treats her other domestic 
help. 

It is to the credit of 
age that they would sacrifice commercial advantage rather than 


little less than human. 


the women who live in this materialistic 


accept treatment which classes them as a 
Our young women have the hopes of normal women to marry and 
They know that the wearing of a uni- 
form with ihdividious the receiving 
callers in the kitchen, the whole atmosphere of domestic service 


have homes of their own. 
suggestions, necessity of 
militates against the fulfilment of these hopes. 

The dearth of domestic help is to increase. It is a slow strike 
without violence, where at last our medieval ladies, many of whom 
happen to be the daughters of serving women, will be brought to 
a more human view of working women. 


What is Socialism? 


It is usually assumed that a perfectly definite body of political 
doctrine falls under the classification of socialism. The way to dis- 
pel this illusion is to ask a few socialists in different parts of the 
country what they believe. Except for a few generalities, it will ap- 
pear that socialism is a shifting changing thing which has yet to 
put its feet upon the ground! 

Early in the history of socialism there were those who opposed 
any alliance with trades unions since the latter by their alleviating 
measures would delay the grand crisis that is to usher in socialism. 
This was later modified, and the socialists now defend every position 
of labor unionists, when they are in conflict with capital. There 
was once a time when socialistic writers would have nothing to do 
with the smaller social reforms such as child labor laws, as these 
too would delay the cataclysm. This position has of course been long 
since abandoned. 

Geographically, socialism is most diverse. Prof. Small says there 
are three socialisms in Chicago, that of the south side, the west. 
side and the north side and that none of these are like the socialism 
of Milwaukee. 

There are Fabian socialists who would usher in the reign of social- 
ism by getting it bit by bit. There are the political actionists and 
the direct actionists. The former would depend upon political agita- 
tion. The latter would employ the anarchist agencies of violence to 
usher in the socialist reign of order. This group with the anarchistic 
tools are known as the Industrial Workers of the World. They 
would combine certain labor union methods of organization with 
their propaganda. They would hope to bring about a world strike 
to starve the employers into submission. The humor of starving men 
into submission who own the granaries has never occurred to them 
but humor is no more the dominating quality of the sectarian in 


politics than it is of the sectarian in religion. 


This many sided socialism will of course go the way of all other 
political parties. 


Each has arisen with a definite body of doctrine, 
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which became diversified through eritieism until at last the party 
has had no other bond of unity than political success. Yet each party 
leaves its mark on history. 


Red Cross Appeals for Flood Victims 


The Red Cross has issued.an urgent appeal for funds for the 
relief of sufferers from the Mississippi floods. Money in large 
amounts is needed—and needed at once to feed and clothe thousands 
of refugees, to send nurses and doctors to see that hastily patched- 
up refugee camps do not become hotbeds of typhoid and malaria, 
and, as the flood subsides, to re-establish the sufferers in their 
homes where houses, stock, fences—all the means of livelihood—are 
swept away. 

Ernest P. Bicknell, director of the American Red Cross, issues the 
appeal and describes the situation in detail in this week’s issue of 
The Survey magazine, which is the accredited spokesman for the 
organization. He shows how the flood has been progressive and 
cumulative. Starting at Cairo, Ill, April 1, it has followed the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers down their courses to New Orleans. A great 
belt of devastated country lies in the flood’s path. Farms, villages, 
cities, have been wrecked. Live stock is dead. Houses were car- 
ried away. 150,000 people are homeless. There are 25,000 refugees 
in and about only two of the many flooded districts—at Vicks- 
burg, Mids., and Helena, Ark. 

The Army has done splendid work, Mr. Bicknell says, in rushing 
supplies, forming refugee camps, rescuing survivors. But the Red 
Cross must now take charge all down the course of the rampaging 
rivers. It must continue to feed the people, to maintain order and 
regulate sanitation, to nurse the sick, to provide for the babies that 
were born in the army tents. 

Gradually it must re-establish the people in their homes, That 
is the biggest task of all. For that task, the Red Cross is particu- 
larly well equipped. Its agents are all through the stricken dis- 
tricts. The need is for money—in generous sums. 

Mr. Bicknell points out that the comparatively slow progress of 
the flood has robbed it of the elements of surprise and horror 
which have been important parts in raising large relief funds fol- 
lowing sudden disaster. The prompt action of the Army has led 
some to think that all needs have been met. Just the contrary 
is the case. To keep tens of thousands of people well in camps 
and to restore them to their homes and to self-support is a task 
measuring up in many aspects to the Red Cross work at San Fran- 
cisco. Contributions should be sent to the mayor of your city, or 
the governor of your state, or to Jacob H. Schiff, treasurer Amer- 
ican Red Cross, 52 William Street, New York City. 


The Need of a Modern Amos 


The Bible student is told that the prophet Amos introduced a new 
era in Israel by becoming the first of the writing prophets. After 
visiting the corrupt altars of Bethel with their idolatrous worship, 
he returned to write the words he had delivered against king and 
nation. If the student of biblical history is to regard him as an in- 
novator, the sociologist may also find him introducing a new era. 

So far as we know, he was the first human being to preach against 
the inhumanities of war. Before his time, war had been glorious. 
Even Elijah and Elisha had not as yet perceived any incongruity be- 
tween their notions of the universal sovereignty of God and the 
practice of killing men by wholesale. Amos condemns Gaza for selling 
captives of war. He condemns Tyre for the same offense which is 
aggravated by its being the violation of the brotherly covenant. The 
Ammonites are arraigned for the most shocking barbarities practiced 
against women, offences unknown to modern warfare. The Moabites 
are accused of violating the graves of the dead in the fierceness of 
their war hatred. 

Even now we are hiring men in every country to devise new im- 
plements of destruction. The invention of the dirigible balloon and 
of the flying machine were largely brought to pass by the desire to 
use the air as a place of vantage for the throwing of bombs in war- 
fare. We have invented machine guns that would mow down a whole 
regiment in five minutes. We have cannon that can project a ball 
twenty miles through the air. We have bullets that flatten against 
the human body and tear an immense hole through the body they 
strike. Some of these cruel inventions we have agreed by arbitration 
not to use. In other cases, we have agreed not to us them and the 
agreement is violated. 

The list of arraignments that might be brought against modern 
nations by a second Amos would be none the less shocking than that 
which was brought by the first prophet against war. 
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Bahaism in the United States 


While we are sending our missionaries to foreign countries, they 
are sending their missionaries to us. Influential cults are now 
organized on the Pacific coast for the purpose of converting America 
to their practices. One of the latest of the new arrivals is Bahaism, 
a Persian product whose teachings may be learned by a reference to 
the following words for which we are indebted to the Continent: 


Now that Abbas Effendi, head of the Bahaist religion, is traveling 
across the United States, there will, of course, be a good, many 
persons of wabbly religion wabbling toward this soft-voiced prophet 
and his preaching. Alert pastors will naturally find themselves 
obliged to read pretty seriously and deeply on Bahaism in order 
to be ready to talk with those who are superficially attracted to it. 
Competent librarians anywhere will guide them to the works of 
E. G. Browne and M. H. Phelps as probably the best authorities on 
the subject. But for those who have not the time to dig deep in 
books nothing else quite so useful is to be obtained anywhere as a 
pamphlet published by the Board of Foreign Missions, “Bahaism 
and Its Claims,” by Dr. William A. Shedd, the eminent Presbyterian 
missionary at Urumia, Persia. This short analysis demonstrates 
that Bahaism has little substance outside of borrowed Christian 
ideals tied to a Mohammedan theology and ritual. In some respects, 
observes Dr. Shedd, Bahaism’s teachings exalt Mohammed even more 
than does Islam itself, while, on the other hand, it has nothing more 
to say for Jesus than Islam says. . 


Catholic Gifts to Missions 


The following table of gifts is interesting because of the fact 
that our own country is a “foreign missionary” country to the 
Roman Catholic church. Its missionary propaganda embraces all 
countries, but its gifts of money are not as large as one would 
expect. Single denominations in the United States gave almost as 
much for foreign missions last year as did all the papal dominions. 
It has justly been observed that Romanism’s gifts are more in men 
than in money. Certainly the heroism of missions in that com- 
munion has ever been one of the brilliant chapters of missionary 
annals. 


National director, Rev. Joseph Freri, of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith, which is the foreign mission body of the Cath- 
olic Church, has just made public the annual report of 1912, which 
shows that the total receipts from all countries were $1,454,845, an 
increase of $57,509 over the year 1910, when the Gonations reached 
$1,397,355. This is the largest amount collected by the society in 
any year since its foundation in 1882. On May 3 last it entered 
the ninetieth year of its existence, and the alms donated by Cath- 
olics in all those years total $80,349,653. As usual France occupies 
the place of honor this year, having contributed $605,155. Last year 
she raised $608,256. The United States collected $281,234, an in- 
crease of nearly $15,000 over 1910. Germany is third in the list 
of the largest contributors, having raised $186,234. In 1896, the year 
before the society sent its own delegate to this country, Catholics in 
the United States collected for the society the sum of $32,855. 
Being a missionary country it shared largely in the distribution of 
the society’s funds. In fact, its share far exceeded what had been 
collected. The figures show that from 1822 to 1900 the United 
States received exactly $5,807,393, and in that period had contrib- 
uted $1,120,420. From 1822 to 1908 the society distributed $10,495,- 
339 among needy mission fields of America. 

The church in this country is making an extraordinary effort to 
show its appreciation of the assistance from the foreign mission 
department. It is going to train and equip missionaries itself for 
the distant lands. Under the auspices of the hierarchy a foreign 
mission college has been established at Hawthorne, N. Y., for this 
purpose. Next month the Cathedral College founded by Cardinal 
Farley will send two of its graduates to this institution to prepare 
for mission labors in various parts of the world. 

The American delegation of the society was established in 1897, 
with offices in Baltimore. In 1903 New York was made the home 
of the National offices by Reverend Freri. These offices are at 627 
Lexington Avenue. The total amount collected by the society in 
this country since the establishment of the delegation is $2,137,279. 
Of this amount $2,049,440 was contributed during Reverend Freri’s 
administration. 


Better Baptist Business 

At the Northern Baptist Convention, being held in Des Moines 
May 22 to 29, the American Baptist Home Mission Society will 
celebrate its eightieth anniversary, and its veteran corresponding 
secretary, the Rev. Dr. Henry L. Morehouse, will preach the anni- 
versary sermon. The combined debts of the home and foreign so- 
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cieties, forming part of the convention, amount to $151,000-and some 
preliminary work is being done to see if this cannot be raised, 
wholly or in part, during the convention or before it. 

Baptists are making tremendous strides of late in business meth- 
ods, the saving of missionary money and the increasing of efficiency. 
Under old methods each society sent out its agents to present its 
cause. Two or more salaries were paid, additional car fares run 
up. Under new plans Baptists have now five joint secretaryships, 
and three additional ones are soon to be named. The existing ones 
are located at Chicago, for the west and southwest, in West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Wisconsin and the Yellowstone country. In one of 
the new secretaryships the American Baptist Publication Society 
will join. Joint secretaries combine all Baptist causes, and save 
salaries and car fare, while presenting unity to the churches and 
securing abler representatives. 


President Taft and Romanism 

President Taft has frequently been charged with making con- 
cessions to Romanism of late, and we are glad to give the follow- 
ing letter given out by the president himself in answer to these 
charges. The letter covers quite completely the rumors that have 
had a wide circulation of late. Because of the aggressive spirit of 
Rome it is difficult for a president to keep himself from “entangling 
alliances,” but we believe that the president has maintained the 
spirit of the constitution so far as religious interests are con- 
cerned. President Taft says: 


Among the insidious methods of attack pursued by some against 
me is the attempt to arouse religious prejudice on the charge that 
I am in some manner unduly favoring the Roman Catholic Church, 

I have unduly favored no church, but have treated them all with 
absolute impartiality. 

In 1902, I visited Rome and conferred with Pope Leo XIII, in an 
attempt to settle the friar land controversy, which had arisen in 
the Philippines, while I was governor general, and after a time I 
succeeded in doing 80. 

When, last March, my aide, Major Butt, set out on a trip solely 
for his health and proposed to visit Rome, he asked me for a letter 
of introduction to the present Pope that he might have the privilege 
of an audience, and I gave him such a letter. 

The letter contained nothing but a statement of who Major Butt 
was, and an expression of the hope that he might have the honor 
of being received. The only note or letter from the Pope or 
any representative of his in answer to this letter of introduc- 
tion which I have received is a cablegram of condolence for all 
concerned sent by Cardinal Merry del Val by direction of the Pope at 
the time of the Titanic disaster and making an inquiry as to the 
fate of Maj. Butt, to which I replied expressing my thanks and 
giving the facts. 

The letter introducing Maj. Butt contained no reference to the 
recent appointment of American cardinals and no comment on, or 
reference to, the Cathelic Church or any matter relating to it. 

The stories circulated that I have made any inquiry, or have 
taken anywhere at any time, any part, or manifested any interest 
in questions of social precedence of the recently appointed cardinals 
are wholly without foundation. 

The evidence that there is a conspiracy for the purpose of arous- 
ing religious prejudice against me is shown by the fact that at the 
instance of some one unknown to me, it was reported in a great 
many very respectable newspapers that I sent a message of wel- 
come and congratulation to the newly appointed apostolic delegate 
by wireless to the incoming steamer which was bearing him to 
New York. No such message was sent by me or by any one by 
my authority. A denial of the published report was issued from 
the White House, but the denial has obtained no publicity. 

The statement that I suspended an order made by the Indian 
commissioner affecting the garb of the teachers in certain Indian 
schools which have been transferred from the Catholic Church to 
the government, is true. I did this for the reason that the com- 
missioner had issued the order after consulting with the secretary of 
the interior and without awaiting his conclusions. 

The propriety of the order has now been made the subject of an 
open, free discussion by all the parties in interest and the decision 
of the secretary of the interior will soon be handed down. 

I say nothing of the merits of the controversy except that the 
order reversed a condition which has existed 15 years and affected 
30 or 40 teachers who, as nuns, had been long before my time in- 
corporated in the service of the government and who would be in 
effect expelled from that service by the order should it prevail. 
They were therefore entitled to a full hearing. 








—Baptists own and control ten theological seminaries, valued 
at $1,760,295 with an endowment. of $4,720,427. , 

—Baptists own and control ninety-nine universities and colleges, 
valued at $334,271,135, with an endowment of $32,613,201. 

—Baptists have 30,585 students in their colleges and universities. 
This means that about one-seventh of all the university and college 
students in the United States are in Baptist institutions. 

—Baptists own about one-eighth of all the college and university 
property in the United States, and control one-ninth of the endow- 
ment funds. 
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Promises for the Life to Come 


The kind of persons we are now decides for us the kind of life we 
hope to enjoy in the next world. We cannot get beyond ourselves 
even when we read the most precious promises of Holy Scripture. 
The sensual man longs for a heaven of sensuality. The pure in heart 
expect to see God. The loafer looks for a place of eternal rest. The 
worker cannot think of a heaven in which there is nothing to do. The 
prospect of a deeper ynderstanding of the universe, of man, and of 
vod is pleasing to the thinker. 
God in which there is perfect justice and every one enjoys the birth- 


The lover of mankind sees a city of 


right of a child of God. 

“The Innuits,” says Spencer, “expect to feast on reindeer-meat; 
after death the Creek goes where game is plenty and gods very 
cheap, where corn grows all the year around and the springs of pure 
water are never dried up; the Comanches look forward to hunting 
buffaloes which are ‘abundant and fat’; while the Patagonians hope 
‘to enjoy the happiness of being eternally drunk.’ The conception dif- 
as the food, etc., differs. The people of the New 
Hebrides believe that in the next life ‘the cocoanuts and the bread- 
fruit are finer in quality, and so abundant in quantity as never to be 


fers elsewhere 


exhausted.’ Arriaga says that the Peruvians ‘do not know, either in 
this life or in any other, any greater happiness than to have a good 
farm wherefrom to eat and drink.’ And pastoral peoples show a 
kindred adjustment of belief; the Todas think that after death their 
buffaloes join them, to supply milk as before.” 

When Boswell asked what would be the situation of man in the 
future estate, Dr. Johnson replied, “Why, sir, the happiness of the 
unembodied spirit will consist in a consciousness of the favor of 
God,:in the contemplation of truth, and in the possession of felicitat- 
ing ideas.” Boswell inquired whether we should sce our friends again 
and Johnson replied, “Yes, sir; but you must consider, that when we 
are become perfectly rational, many of our friendships will be cut off. 
Many friendships are formed by a community of sensual pleasures; 
all these will be cut off. We form friendship with bad men, be- 
cause they have agreeable qualities, and they can be useful to us; 
but, after death, they can no longer be of use to us. We form many 
friendship by mistake, imagine people to be different from what 
they are. After death we shal] see every one in a true light.” 

The narrowness and selfishness of man shows itself in his beliefs 
respecting those who are to enjoy the favor of God in the next world. 
The savage chief expects to have slaves in the next life as he has 
had in this. Some of the ancient Jews could discover no place in 
their paradise for Gentiles. And there have been persons known as 
Christians who were firmly convinced that men and women of pure 
life and noble achievements would be sent to hell because they could 
not pronounce the shibboleths of the church. Some of our hardness 
of heart has been the result of inherited opinions which attribute to 
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faith a magical rather than a spiritual power:'False opinions account 
for the cruel deeds of many generous spirits. 

The seer of Patmos saw a great company about the throne of God 
and.in the company were representativés of every nation, tribe, and 
people. The friend of man will look forward joyfully to the meet- 
ing of peoples from all times and all places. Your member of “ex- 
clusive” clubs and societies will not like heaven unless he changes his 
notions radically. Heaven seems to be very democratic. There is 
just one king over all in the New Jerusalem; all who enter there are 
his servants. Accident of birth will not put one above another. 

“Out of great tribulation.” Yes, there it is in the Bible, and it is 
in human experience. The prize that is worth having costs much. 
You can vegetate and have the pleasure of an animal, but you can- 
not have the happiness of a Christian if you choose to avoid painful 
duty.. The first disciples of Jesus were informed of the price they 
would pay for their salvation. They meet the conditions. The full 
benefits of the faith they defended can be appropriated only by those 
who possess their spirit of service. There is much evil left in the 
world; it cannot be put away by cowards. The brave get their fore- 
taste of heaven while they endure for the sake of the truth that is 
not yet understood by the majority of men.—[ Midweek Services, June 
5, Rev. 7:9-17.) 8. J. 


The Four Factors of Missions 

From the early and simple terms in which the missionary problem 
could be stated in the first days of its emergence it has become an 
increasingly complicated and extensive enterprise. At first it was 
only necessary that men and women enjoying the advantages of the 
Christian faith in the western world should be fired with the zeal 
to journey to the non-Christian lands and there proclaim the story 
of Christ. This was a comparatively simple plan. It involved very 
little machinery, and was almost wholly individualistic in its con- 
ception and results. 

In those days the church as a whole had no share in missionary 
effort. It was only now and then that choice and elect spirits were 
given a vision of the world-wide field and their personal opportunity. 
But all this has changed in the past half century of missionary work. 
Today there is a far-stretching chain of mission stations reaching 
quite around the world. Practically every denomination in Christen- 
dom is attempting to interpret the gospel beyond the frontier of its 
own home lands. Missionary societies have become an administrative 
necessity. The first simple telling of the gospel story has grown to 
a highly organized expression of Christian life in terms of preaching, 
teaching, healing, industrial education, social uplift and political re- 
construction. And thus in every way the problem is more im- 
pressive and its factors more numerous. 

The factors most outstanding are four in number: the supporting 
churches, the non-Christian peoples, the missionary on the field, and 
the administrative boards or secretaries. To be sure there are 
many other factors related to the enterprise, but these are of chief 
importance, and some study of their characteristics and relation- 
ships seems worth while. 

‘The first of these is the church at home. This represents a wide 
variety of attitude toward the theme of missions. At first it was 
wholly indifferent and even hostile. The sentiment prevailed that 
it was no part of the church’s business to concern itself with in- 
terests beyond its own borders. The commission of Jesus to his dis- 
ciples was understood to relate only to apostolic effort, and not to 
any continuance of that function. Insofar as there was any aware- 
ness concerning the world of non-Christian peoples there was either 
total indifference or a fatalistic conviction that God in his own time 
and way would deal with those outside the church. Little interest 
was felt in those sporadic efforts at missionary tasks which had 
been made from time to time through Christian history. Insofar as 
the efforts of the great missionaries like Patrick, Columba, Augus- 
tine and Boniface had laid the foundations for western civilization, 
they were taken as a part of the divine program. But few were 
interested in what might take place in those lands which were 
lumped together under the genera] name of “heathen,” “pagan,” or 
“infidel.” 

Today of course this indifference is giving way to concern. Enough 
has been done in the non-Christian lands to awaken the churches 
to a recognition of a wholly new and impressive opportunity. A con- 
siderable body of Christians now have some intelligent conception of 
the missionary obligation. The stories of those who have labored 
in the distant lands have come back to them borne either by returned 
missionaries themselves or in the literature on the subject. Mis- 
sionary secretaries have labored unceasingly to instruct the churches. 
regarding their privilege and their obligation.. The facts of missions 
are discovered to be among the most interesting of narratives for 
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Christian edification and the stimulation of ‘missionary zeal. The 
active ‘co-operation of many of the churches in such intimacies as 
the living-link plan offers has provided a fresh and telling means of 
general education. . 

There is in the average life of the church a certain awareness 
of the fact that missions constitute a necessary part of the regular 
program of church activities. But most people are neither particu- 
larly informed nor definitely interested in the work. There is, to.be 
sure, in most churches which manifest any true concern for the cause, 
a little group of men and women whose hearts the Lord has touched. 
They are at pains to learn the facts of missionary advance. They 
hold themselves as the stewards of God’s gifts for the support of the 
work. They are an inspiration to the minister and the missionaries. 

But there is a second class of only partially awakened sleepers. 
These are the people who rather expect a missionary offering to be 
taken now and then in the church, but are mildly surprised that 
so much should be said upon the subject, and are not without hope 
that this business of missions, whatever it is, may soon be finished 
and cease to disturb the placid and uneventful life of the churches. 
These are the dull-witted, heavy, Philistine-like members of the 
church whose arousal to intelligent participation in the greatest task 
of the age is the burden of the minister and the missionary secre- 
tary. 

Then thirdly there must also be named the company of those who 
through crass ignorance or through gnarled and crooked perversion 
of ideas are committed to an attitude of hostility to foreign mission- 
ary work, These are the people who consider it a waste of money 
and effort to carry the Christian message to the non-Christian lands. 
They are sure that it would be better to leave all such in the happy 
enjoyment of whatever faith they possess, which is probably much 
better fitted to minister to their needs than any importation from the 
west. Or they profess themselves to be interested in home mis- 
sions, but opposed to efforts in remoter regions. Or they insist that 
they believe in missionary work but disapprove of the agencies by 
which it is carried on, such as societies, secretaries and the like. Or 
perhaps they have heard that the cost of missionary administration 
is a considerable part of the money given, and they are easily per- 
suaded that this false and foolish assertion is true. All these classes 
make up the hest of practical opponents of missionary work, whose 
awakening and inspiration to participation is the task of the church. 

But another phase of the problem relating to the home churches 
‘and affecting each one of these three classes is the feeling of proprie- 
torship and authority which the Christians of the home lands assume 
toward the missionarfes and the peoples whom they are sent to 
reach, It is taken for granted that if the third class of church 
members just mentioned, those who are opposed to missionary work 
as it is now conducted; were induced to participate in the enterprise 
they would insist that the missionaries supported by their money 
should preach the specific type of doctrine to which they have be- 
come accustomed. Of the second class just named, those who are 
in a Measure aroused to interest in missions, the same thing is true. 
They are not particularly interested in the subject, but what. in- 
terest they have takes usually the form of zeal for the propagation 
of their special interpretation of Christianity, however limited and 
biased that may be. It is the fault of this only partially aroused 
mass of church members that so frequently the missionaries find 
themselves hamperéd by the necessity of propagating denomination- 
alism rather than the gospel. 

It is from the first class, the informed, open-minded and en- 
thusiastic supporters of missionary work, that the man upon the 
field receives the true inspirations for his holy work. . Christians 
of this class have wisdom sufficient to understand that the gospel 
as the missionary must present it to his waiting people cannot take 
the specific form in which it has expressed itself in the homeland. It 
is the marvel of our holy faith that, with a continuous and abiding 
emphasis upon the redemptive life of Jesus as the interpreter of God 
and of the highest’ human’ excellerice, Christianity has spoken in a 
great variety of ways adapted to-the local circumstances and vary- 
ing conditions of different races and various periods of time. It must 
ever be so. The Christianity of the mission lands will not put em- 
phasis upon the doctrines and usages which are familiar and con- 
vincing in some sections of the church. The gospel in the new lands 
must take its own way under the guidance of the spirit of God. 

It is therefore clear that those who lead in missionary work, both 
in the church at large and in the iocal congregation, have before them 
the unceasing two-fold task of converting the hostile and indifferent 
people to an intelligent, convinced and enthusiastic support of mis- 
sionary work, and of showing them that they must not expect the 
mission churches planted by their efforts to be mere repetitions of 
the churches at home, but rather fresh expressions of the Christian 
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life under the different conditions’ prevailing in the far lands. Such 
arousal of the church to missionary effort, and such deepening” of 
faith in the forward-moving purposes of God is the task of the pres- 
ent time. 

Of the other factors implicit in the missionary problem, the 
missionary, the native convert, and the missionary secretary we shall 
speak at a later time. 


The Suppressed Portion 

Rev. J. H. Gilliland, who died a month ago, was one of the most 
influential preachers of the Disciples in Illinois. He was a rare 
soul. It is said that he possessed one of the best private libraries 
of any minister in the state. He was abreast of the best thought 
of today. His ministry was of a very practical sort, fed, however, 
by the springs of true-learning.- He did not obtrude his erudition, 
but utilized it for the practical ends of the kingdom of God. 

His twenty-five years’ ministry in Bloomington made him, next 
to ex-Vice President A. E. Stevenson, the first citizen of that city. 
His taking off was very sad and very dramatic. He had just fin- 
ished writing a paper reviewing the past twenty five years of re- 
ligious life in Bloomington. He was to read this paper at the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the First Christian Church that evening. 

Before the time arrived he was stricken with paralysis, from 
which he died in a few days. His pa&per was read by another pastor 
to a grief-stricken throng. It treated of religious progress in the 
local community in three aspects—the material or external, the in- 
tellectual and the spiritual. 

It is an intensely interesting survey. The Christian Standard of 
Cincinnati published Mr. Gilliland’s paper in two installments. The 
Standard apologizes for the length of the paper, but says “the in- 
stallment would not break without loss to the reader, so we use it 
all.” 

But the Standard does not use it all. Bloomington people who 
heard the paper read noted a significant omission. The portion 
treating of the change that has come over religious thought in the 
past twenty-five years did not appear. 

To many this was the most interesting portion of Mr. Gilliland’s 
splendid address. It interpreted local history as “an are of that 
larger circumference” that encircles the entire world. “No church 
or community,” said Mr. Gilliland, “can live to itself, alone; all feel 
the pulsing tides of scientific, philosophic and religious thought and 
life. Our problem, therefore, is but a part of the greater problem of 
our country; hence, our discussion must now take a wider range, 
for we are in the current of the world’s movement.” Mr. Gilliland 
then goes on to state the changes in religious thought as follows: 


1, There has been a change of emphasis. from the deity of Jesus 
to his personal worth; from the metaphysical Christ to the historical 
Christ. Questions like the following are being asked anew and new 
answers, at least in part, are being given—Was Jesus sinless? Did 
Jesus work miracles? Did he forgive sins? Did he die for us? 
Did he rise from the dead? Did he really live at all? 

2. There has been a change of emphasis from the death of 
Jesus to the teaching and example of Jesus. 

3. There has been a change of emphasis from the supernatural 
to the natural; from the authority of the Bible to the. Christian 
consciousness. 

4. The modern view of Miracle; Virgin Birth; Resurrection. [See 
Thompson, Gordon, Warschauer, Soltau, Lobstein, Lake, etc., etc.] 

5. There has been a change of emphasis from philosophical to 
practical materialism; from Christianity to ethics, and humani- 
tarianism; from the message of salvation from sin to a social mes- 
sage; from the conversion of the individual to the redemption of 
society; from doctrine to life and character. 


Taking up the science of criticism as applied to the Bible, Mr. 
Gilliland set down the constructive results as follows: 


1. The very general acceptance of the critical method, which has 
made the Bible a new book. 

2. The composite character of certain books of the Bible. 

3. The legendary, mythical, poetical, and human elements in the 
Bible. 

4. The purpose of the Bible better understood. 

5. The recovery of the real humanity of the Biblicdl personages, 
Abraham, David, Isaac, Jacob, all real human beings. God used 
them; He has always been shut up to the use of human beings for 
the execution of his purposes. 

6. The belief that the authority of the Bible has not been im- 
paired by the passing of the verbal theory of inspiration and iner- 
rency. 

7. That revelation is progressive. 

8. That God has been teaching the world by incarnations, and 
principles, and not by specific rules. 

9. That the Bible is not of equal value in all its parts; that it is 
not a “level Bible.” 

10. That direct access to the Bible, and the exercise of private 
judgment in its interpretation, is the right and duty of every in- 
dividual. That nothing should stand between the spirit of inquiry 
and the word of God. 
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Upon these changes in emphasis Mr. Gilliland does not pronounce 
his own opinion save as his opinion is evidently implied in the form 
of statement he adopts. It seems strange that the Christian 
Standard, in professing to do honor to this man of God should 
suppress this most vital part of his address while professing to 
print it all. Even in the local community the portion of the ad- 
dress receiving especially full treatment and comment in the daily 
press was not the portion that dealt with local history but that por- 
tion which revealed the rich, progressive and still growing mind of 
its lamented author. 


Editorial Table Talk’ 


A Cumulative Ministry 


The twenty-five years of preaching in Chicago by Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus affords a singularly happy illustration of the cumulative 
power of a continued pastorate, Dr, Gunsaulus is being toasted and 
honored just now within the modest limits which his reticence will 
allow. Spokesmen on behalf of various religious and uplift organiza- 
tions are telling him and the public just what his message and per- 
sonality have meant to the higher life of the city. In the course of 
his ministry here he has been called many times to other fields but 
has steadfastly lived up to the conviction that his life would count 
for its utmost by being invested permanently in a single community. 
He is now seeing the fruits of this conviction, In recent years his 
power has been augmented as if by compound interest. He preaches 
to possibly the largest regular congregation in America, Chicago’s 
great Auditorium being regularly filled each Sunday morning. A 
profound spiritual experience came to Dr. Gunsaulus over ten years 
ago during a serious illness, an experience which lent certitude to his 
faith far beyond his previous insight. He came forth from that 
iliness to his pulpit and preached on the text, “The time is short.” 
Disclaiming any intention to compete with teachers of literature 
or science or philosophy, he announced that henceforth he meant 
to proclaim only the great gospel of Christ in respect to which, as a 
minister, he was an expert. The time was too short for him to be 
diverted into any other field, however enticing. As pastor of Central 
Church his message has been one of great religious power. He is 
beloved by his fellow ministers of all denominations toward whom 
he has ever played the role of friend and brother. 











Collier’s Weekly and the Preachers 

The series of articles on some successful preachers written by 
our good friend P, C. Macfarlane and appearing now in Collier’s 
The Continent thinks the 
interpreter made a sorry failure in his account of Dr. Jowett. It 


Weekly, is causing considerable comment. 


especially resents the sketches accompanying Mr. Macfarlane’s write- 
up. “So far from being portraits, the sketches are not even passable 
cartoons,” says the Continent. This criticism is obviously correct, 
but it hardly justifies our usually clear-thinking contemporary in re- 
flecting upon Mr. Macfarlane’s part of the work. The sketches were 
not his. The interpretation was his. To portray such a preacher 
as Dr. Jowett is no easy task and we believe that Mr. Macfarlane has 
given a very good picture of that conspicuous but reticent man. It 
is hardly likely that Mr. Macfarlane ever thought of trying “to 
explain great preachers by analysis of their literary felicity and 
oratorical charm”, He knows ministers and their secrets better than 
to fall into that snare. There is no doubt that he found Dr. 
Jowett extraordinarily uncommunicative about his own work and 
was obliged to fill in the barest outlines. The series thus far has 
been illuminating. It has lacked the usual gush of sentiment while 
being not unsympathetic. It is a dubious compliment with which 
the article on Dr. George H. Combs of Kansas City ts headed: “A 
Preacher Who Was Capitalized.” Indeed the whole portrait of Dr. 
Combs makes the discerning observer wonder whether it was in- 
tended as an idealization or a caricature. Whatever judgment one 
pronounces upon it there is no question that it is the work of a 
very deft hand. 








—The Mission Travel Study Class of the University of Chicago, 
conducted by Prof. Willett, will leave for the Orient from San Fran- 
cisco early in September to visit the important mission fields of 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Korea, Burmah, India, Arabia, Egypt, 
Palestine, the Turkish provinces of Asia Minor, Greece and Italy, 
completing its forma] classwork in Rome about May 15. In the 
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course of its work the different kinds of missionary activity, educa- 
tional, evangelistic, medical, industrial, will be studied, as well as the 
representative stations of the different religious organizations con- 
ducting missionary work. The final circular of information is now 
obtainable by request to Prof. Willett at the University of Chi- 
cago. The course promises to be the most important piece of mis- 
sionary educational work ever attempted. 


—One of the episodes that make one pinch oneself to make sure 
he is really living in the twentieth century is reported in connec- 
tion with the recent Men and Religion Conservation Congress in New 
York. It was planned to have a great and impressive union com- 
munion service, but such a protest came up from certain Baptist 
churches in various parts of the country that the plan was aban- 
doned and a union prayer meeting substituted. It was no doubt dis- 
ereet for those in charge to abandon the communion service, but the 
incident surely reveals the amazing persistence of provincial and 
sectarian ideas in the midst of twentieth century light. What con- 
ceivable reason can our good Baptist friends give in this late day for 
their unwillingness to sit at the Lord’s table with men who are just 
as truly Christians as themselves? 


—The loose and inaccurate way in which the new editor of the 
Christian Evangelist reported the utterances of the Kansag.City 
Congress compelled Prof. F. O. Norton to ask space in that paper 
to correct the statement that he had declared the text of the great 
commission unauthentic. Dr. Norton’s paper was dealing with the 
clause “baptizing them into the name of the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit.” This clause he showed was in all likelihood an 
interpolation. But against the authenticity of the commission itself 
Dr. Norton did not suggest that any evidence was existent. Our 
St. Louis contemporary published Dr. Norton’s correction. But it 
has not published the correction of its misstatement of the thesis of 
C. C. Morrison’s paper at the same Congress. In all fairness we 
believe it should do so, 


—The summer quarter at the University of Chicago begins Mon- 
day, June 17. An especially attractive program of courses and open 
lectures has been provided. Several men of prominence from other 
institutions in Europe and America will be in residence as lecturers 
and instructors. Indications point to an unusually large attendance 
of Disciples for one or both of the terms of the summer quarter. In- 
struction will be given as usual in the Disciples Divinity House. 
Circulars of information may be obtained on application. 

—Where was there spoken a finer sentiment on “Mother’s Day” 
than this by Rev. George B. Van Arsdall of Central Church, Denver? 
“I am the meaning of my mother. More significant than all she did 
for me is the gift of herself. It is not that she gave me to the 
world, but that she gave herself to me. She dared and trusted the 
meaning of her very being to me—to what I might be. Such faith 
is the lot only ef mothers.” 

—The Disciples who are accustomed to spend their summers at 
Pentwater, Mich., are looking forward eagerly to the vacation period. 
The attractiveness of this spot on the eastern shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, within convenient distance of Chicago, has induced an increas- 
ing number of those desiring a pleasant and quiet summer home to 
turn in that direction. A considerable number of Chicago Disciples 
now have summer homes in Campbell Park. 


—Floyd Price Willett, son of Dr. Herbert L. Willett, sailed on 
Thursday of last week on the Pennsylvania of the Hamburg-American 
Line for a journey through Europe, Palestine and Egypt, occupymg 
most of the summer. He is conducting a group of travelers who 
are visiting the important places on this route under the direction 
of the Temple Tours of Boston. 


Sonnet for Memorial Day 


By Ipa WitTHers HARRISON. 


Along the paths of an old garden. grows 
Full many a homely flower, the izis blue 
Vies with the corn flower in its heavenly hue; 
Each morn the poppies’ polished blooms unclose, 
Proud peonies look on lowly pinks, the rose 
With fragrant breath the lily seeks to woo. 
These blossoms brave no kindly shelter knew 
From winter’s chill, but met its storms and snows 
With patient front;—and so, of them I send 
To deck the graves of those who knew no dread 
Of pain, or want, or danger—whose sole end 
Their country’s honor. Tenderly o’erspread 
Brave blessoms o’er brave men!—and with them blend 
Deathless remembrance of the dauntless ded. 
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Browning and the Ascent of Man 
Poet of the Half-Awakened Soul. 
BY JOHN R. SLATER. 


N THIS CENTENNIAL year of Robert Browning, many will 
bring their garlands of remembrance, wreaths of veneration, 
crowns of honor. Some will offer the flowers of the fleeting 
spring, rich with the fragrance of eternity ; but best of all is the 
tribute of the voiceless gratitude of the world.. This is the treas- 
ure of the humble; this is the incense of the poor, the benedictus of 
the aged, the trembling thankfulness of all the weak—humble whom 
he has raised, poor whom he has guided into a rich inheritance, aged 
to whom he has brought serenity and victory, weak whom he has 
lifted out of the depths. They know, but they cannot speak; 
they have learned to look up when the true light passes by. In 
Robert Browning they have beheld the glory of the imperfect. In 
his lyrics of the insurgent soul they have heard hope singing before 
the dawn; and there is no dark mystery of our night where the 
glimmer of his precedent torch has not revealed “a dim splendor 

ever on before.” 

Poet of the Inarticulate Majority. 

Because Browning has chosen to be a pathfinder rather than a 
camp-follower, because he has loved the half-lights as well as the 
high-lights, he is the poet of the inarticulate majority. He is the 
poet of the unattained, the prophet of aspiration, the singer of a 
divine unrest. For the glory of the imperfect is a noble discon- 
tent, and it is to this that he leads us all. In every generation 
there is sure to be heard by the keen ears of youth some voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord. 
Two generations ago it was the voice of Carlyle and Emerson. 
Later it was the voice of Matthew Arnold and George Eliot. And 
one called “Renounce,” and another called “Resist” and another 
“Reveal the hidden soul.” 

For thirty years and more it has been Robert Browning who 
has been the prophet of ambitious youth—not so widely as he 
might have been, should have been, if the world had not quibbled 
so. obstinately over the mere form of his message. But still in 
many a life the summons of Browning has sounded when it should— 
in the morning. “Our low life was the level’s and the night’s— 
he’s for the morning.” 

Other poets might picture the freshness of a morning like 
Pippa’s golden dawn; others might have drawn the silver gray- 
ness of Andrea del Sarto’s twilight mood; but Browning is also 
the poet of noon, the prophet of the day. He is a lover of the 
sun. He will be about when men are at their common business. 
The actual interests him not less than the ideal. Dreamers he 
loves; doers he loves not less. And it is because any eulogy of 
Browning takes naturally the form of exalting his idealism that 
we may well pause to note his realism. ; 

We have often been told of his vision of human destiny, of his 
witness to the truths of religion. These are the goals of man, his 
ultimate goals toward which the individual strives or not as he may 
choose, but toward which the race moves irresistibly. But how 
about the journey? How about those who stumble by the way? 
To how many is life a spiral stairway climbing a windowless 
tower to an unsuspected vision of God? To how many is it a 
groping for the heart of things, a searching for the one grand 
secret, a drawing inward+to the central truth—the centripetal life? 
To how many is it a whirling away from all centers whatsoever, 
a centrifugal career which moves ever in tangents away from God, 
but cannot escape him because he is so strong? These are the 
things that our poet pondered. Give man time and he will arrive— 
of that he is sure; but what strange and fascinating adventures of 
the soul there may be on the way. 

There are in Browning few fully awakened souls—few, that ia 
to say, who fully awake before the closing hours of life. Paracelsus 
and Pompilia and the Pope and many others read the great secrpt 
by the light of closing day. Few, very few, read it earlier. The 
half-awakened soul then, is Browning’s chosen province. He has 
it by right of discovery and exploration. He has mapped and 
charted it even to the shifting variation of the compass on each 
meridian. No journey is too hard that leads into a life, with its 
well-worn trails of habit and tradition and its rare footprints lead- 
ing into the hills.. He drinks at the secret springs of alien hearts; 
their gods he cannot worship but at their shrines he can always 
kneel. He may despise.their deeds but he can rarely despise them. 
They are too interesting. 

The Idealism of the Realist. 

Fra Lippo Lippi, the seapegrace painter, arrested as a mid- 
night roysterer and parleying with his captors, is not a very heroic 
figure; he may be in fact both contemptible and absurd in spite 
of his ingenious defence of realism. Nevertheless he yields surpris- 
ing results in the sphere of soul, where his experience is supposed 
to be meager. ’ 


. 
“Suppose I’ve made her eyes all right and blue 
Can’t I take breath and try to add life’s flash, 
And then add soul-and heighten them threefold! 
Or say there’s beauty with no soul at all 
(I never saw it—put the case the same) 
If you get simple beauty and naught else 
You get about the best thing God invents: 
That’s somewhat, and you'll find the soul you have missed 
Within yourself, when you return him thanks.” 


How is that for the libertine lay-brother? Imperfect sure enough, 
and not without a touch of glory. Does Browning, or does he not, 
love his Lippos better than his Angelicos? It is hardly fair to 
ask the question, because he for the most part left the Angelicos 
to those who were ready and able enough to draw them with un- 
sullied halos. A lily that is only one in a garden of lilies, white 
amidst whiteness, pure in the sun, is beauty indeed; but a solitary 
lily with its roots in mud and its petals shining through ugliness 
is more beautiful for two reasons: because it is rare and because 
it is victorious. Pompilia and Imogen are such flowers. In them 
the glory of the imperfect takes another form. In the former 
case we have the imperfect, warring life of men and women con- 
ceived and born in iniquity, with the glory shining through. In 
this case we have the perfect soul in the midst of an imperfect 
world and the glory shining all around on every side. 

In many ways does this interest of Browning in the transitional 
stages of human progress show itself. In Paracelsus, for example, 
we have the glory of the imperfect shown in the scholar’s thirst 
for boundless knowledge, a noble thirst but limited; while in the 
figure of Aprile the poet we get the imperfection of emotion not 
sufficiently guided by knowledge. In Andrea del Sarto we get the 
paralyzed will, the self-limited ideal, limiting the perfect technique. 


“In this world, who can do a thing, will not; 

And who would do it, cannot, I perceive: 

Yet the will’s somewhat—somewhat, too, the power, 
And thus we half-men struggle.” 


The Meaning of Human Limitations. 

Andrea knows well enough that “a man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” And the very fact that he 
knows it and cannot forget it keeps him from utter degradation. 
Man is tormented by the infinite. Time and change forbid him 
to seize again the vanished moment, which alone he can know to 
have been truly good. What then? Shall it be the melancholy of 
Swinburne and all the poets who sentimentalize over a faded rose? 
This is Browning’s reply: a 


“Nothing can be as it has been before; 
Better so call it, only not the same. 
To draw one beauty into our heart’s core, 
And keep it changeless; such our claim, 
So answered—never more! 





Simple? Why this is:the old woe o’ the world; 
Tune, to whose rise and fall we live and die, 
Rise with it, then! Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 

His soul’s wings never furled!” 


Here, then, is the imperfect under the limitation of time—the im- 
possibility of seizing the moment; and its glory consists in rising 
on the crest of the wave of change instead of sinking in its trough. 

Well we know the other and transcendent glory of which Abt 
Vogler sings: 


“All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth but each Survives for the melodist, 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour.” 


This is the familiar side of Browning’s philosophy of failure, 
of compensation in the perfect life beyond. It has been so, often 
emphasized that there is no need for me to dwell upon it. The 
point I make is that the glory of the imperfect is not all in the 
future. Part of the glory of earth is the hope of heaven. The 
other glory of earth is the struggle of earth. “Why stay we on 
the earth except to grow?” asks Cleon the poet. 


Not a Praiser of Idle Dreams. 


The broken are yields vision of the perfect round, it also yields 
motion. Both are good; each. depends on the other, the ideal on 
the act, the act-on the ideal. This interaction must be emphasized 
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because Browning has occasionally been misinterpreted at this 
point. Strange as it may seem to those who really know him, he 
has been called the apologist of failure, the eulogist of the incom- 
petent, the sentimental praiser of idle dreams. Says Rabbi ben Ezra: 


“All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me— 
This I was worth to God whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 


“This I was worth to God”—not to the world, not to myself. 
Here is surely no ground for cheating one’s vanity with the idle 
dream that our aspirations without effort amount to anything 
in this world or the next. It is no easy doctrine but a great 
and terrible challenge that sets up as the measure of a man his 
highest idealse—his measure, his standard, his judgment day; not 
his credit but his debit, not his assets but his liabilities. Surely 
the self-deceived who rest in a fool’s paradise of sentimentalism 
shall be delivered at such a judgment into an everlasting bankruptcy. 
No, it is the glory of the imperfect according to Browning not 
that the imperfect will be counted by a kindly judge as something 
other than what it is, but that we shall be judged by our striving 
rather than by our succeeding in a-world where real success is 
rarely possible. 

The philosophy of life under such a view of it amounts simply 
to this: . Live in the sight of perfection; but live also according 
to your limitations and make them serve your ends. This formula 
will cover the problem of realism and idealism in art; the problem 
of soul and body in human conduct; the problem of intellectual 
limitations in human thought; the problem of revealed and unre- 
vealed truth in religion; the problem of the ideal and the prac- 
ticable in the Christian religion under current forms; the problem 
of insurgent democracy in the Italy of Browning’s day; and a 
dozen other situations that might be named. For every one a poem 
should be read to get the special answer to the general question, 
How shall we put the most into life and get the most out of it, 
being such creatures as we are? 

Life as the Soul in Action. 

What Browning aims at is in the noblest sense a modus 
The more abundant life is his ideal; life lived fully and 
richly and as clearly as clouds permit. With him faith is a march 
in the dark with the road unknown. The difference between him 
and other poets of doubt is that he does not particularly care 
whether there is a road or not. If there is not he will make one. 
Anything to get ahead; anything to shorten the halts and delays 
of the journey. 

It is in this splendid restlessness that he complements that other 
great spiritual leader of our time, Matthew Arnold. With both, life 
is a great adventure; but for Arnold it is stern and dangerous and 
often sad and sometimes beset by a mocking self-despair; while 
for Browning it is full of the robust joys of conquest and discovery, 
bright with the lure of the future, resonant with bugle and drum. 
And both are equally for the forward march. Both will abolish 
frontiers. Both would bring the invisible full into play. 


vivendi, 


The Transcending of Doubt. 

As for doubt, it is to be transcended rather than conquered. Doubt 
is the largest element in our imperfection, larger than our weak- 
ness or our ignorance. The glory of it is that it keeps us going 
toward the sun behind the cloud, and while we are going the 
cloud breaks into rifts when we least expect it. Even Bishop 
Blougram, the worldly ecclesiastic, cannot keep his doubts untouched 
by faith: 


“How can we guard our unbelief? 
Make it bear fruit to us? the problem here. 
Just when we are safest there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides— 
And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears, 
As old and new at once as nature’s self. 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul.” 


Yes, there’s a sunset touch! When we are sunk in com- 
monplace and sordidness somehow God’s wireless flashes warnings to 
our souls to prove we are meant to be like him. A sunset touch; 
a touch of the starlit midnight of the northern seas, with the decks 
awash, and the last boat casting off! “He helped a lady’s maid 
over the rail, waved his hand, smiled, stepped aside and then waited.” 
Who? Oh, only Major Butt, or Colonel Astor, or some other holiday 
knight of a decadent age! And the band played hymns, so they 
say. What was the hymn—“Nearer My God to Thee” or the tune 
called “Autumn”? Accounts differ; but it is generally agreed 
that they played hymns, and that they were rapidly getting nearer 
to God. 

A World Full of the Divine. 


The imperfect sailed on the “Titanic” and glory somehow emerged. 
It is easy for us to see it there because the stage-setting was im- 
pressive. In the commonplace drama of every day Robert Brown- 


ing saw the wonderful and ever-new divine revealing itself. “There 
is clay everywhere,” exclaims the young sculptor in “Pippa Passes,” 
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and out of the clay comes not miriness but a dream. The aspiration 
of _Caporisacchi is: | 


“To have to do with nothing ‘but ‘the true, 
The good, the eternal—and these not alone 
In the main current of the general life 

But small experiences of every day, 

Concerns of the particular hearth and home; 
To learn not only by a comet’s rush 

But a rose’s birth; not by the grandeur, God, 
But the comfort, Christ.” 


But enough has been said to make it clear why the dramatic 
imagination of Browning dwelt on the individual. - For it is by 
individual variations that the species ascends. . Human destiny is 
the power of an endless life. Human history is, therefore, the 
history of the momentum of soul overcoming the inertia of matter. 
At every stage it fascinates Browning, not with the detached in- 
terest of the mere psychologist but with the eager wonder, of the 
seeker for souls. The good, the bad, and the great majority 
neither good nor bad, interest him whenever he can see them in the 
critical moment when life’s meaning is registered. If the equation 
yields a negative quantity he regrets it, of course, bug he is far 
from desponding, because the general sum of things is con- 
stantly expanding toward infinity. ' 

Srowning’s Men and Women. 


After the hundred years our poet of the human struggle stands 
beholding the works of his hands. He stands between two great 
stairways leading up into the light. On the one, behold his 
motley company of besotted artists and wrinkled philosophers, his 
generous thieves and his mocking agnostics. These are on the lower 
steps, and some would fain turn back but they cannot; partly be- 
cause he motions them on; partly because they are curious to see 
what is upstairs; chiefly in some cases, if it must be confessed, 
because they are pushed upward by the throng below. 

Higher up are purer faces and more enlightened eyes; more of 
soul and less of body. High, very high up, with their faces all 
aglow, stand three: Pompilia, with the warrior priest beside her 
and Pope Innocent gazing benevolently down upon them and upon 
all the climbing multitude below. The Rabbi is there, Paracelsus 
too, with Aprile hand in hand. Abt Vogler and Master Hugues move 
dreamily on. Cleon is there, talking at last with St. Paul. David 
with his harp is there, beside the great bowed figure of a ruined 
king. Balaustion finds herself in strange company, but Euripides 
is quite at home. The stately Alkestis leads a still groping 
Admetos by the hand. Pheidippides, the Marathon runner, is near 
the top. A girlish figure all in white stands a little apart in the 
shadow of the curving stairway. Can it be Evelyn Hope? She is 
with Pippa, and poor little Phene, the Greek model, is just below 
them. 

All these and many, many more I see upon that vast stairway 
of the world, the great and the humble, the wise and the foolish, 
heroes and cowards, beautiful and ugly, spotless and defiled, but 
all climbing, climbing into life. There is no room for angels to 
ascend and descend upon this Jacob’s ladder, it 1s so full of folks. 
And there he stands, their creator, casting a fond glance at the 
men and women of his dreams, but far more absorbed in the stair- 
way across the room. For there are the men and women of to-day. 
It is the unnamed multitude of all that rise. It is the army of a 
true salvation, the company of those that are on the way to God. . 
They stumble and turn back but they do not retreat. “How very 
hard it is to be a Christian.” Those who seem to near the top 
and “look for crowns to fall, they find the tug’s to come—that’s 
al.” 

Upon this spectacle the poet gazes with serene approval. For 
here and there the people on the two stairways recognize each other 
and smile a welcome. Some unknown spies Pompilia and is 
straightway transfigured. Some worn old man reads in the rapt 
face of Ben Ezra something that brings him peace. And the poet 
loves to watch them all. Now and then he glances up at the 
blaze of light above, now and then through the open doors into the 
outer darkness, but chiefly at the rising columns of the dead and 
of the ever living. 

Is he not still the captain of all brave souls? Wherever the feet 
of the young men are on the high ways, wherever timid hearts 
awake at the sound of the trumpet, wherever the watchmen wait 
eagerly for the morning, Browning is a weleome guest. He makes 
men capable of doing what they know well enough how to do. There 
is the literature of light and the literature of power. His is of 
both sorts. If he is to speak to us of the twentieth century 
he will surely utter his thought as he did long ago: 


“Make new hopes shine through the flesh they fray, 
New fears aggrandize the rags and tatters 
To bring the invisible full into play.” 


Or, perhaps, now that he is more familiar with heaven than with 
earth, he will put it in holier words: “If we live in the Spirit, 
let us also walk in the Spirit.” e 

University of Rochester. 
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World’s Convention at Zurich 
Sunday-school Leaders to Meet in Historic City of the Alps 


Earth’s ends will meet at the World’s Seventh Sunday-school 
Convention in Zurich, Switzerland, July 8-15, 1913. Two thousand 
delegates are expected to sail from America, with 500 delegates 
from Great Britain and hundreds of missionaries and others from 
all parts of the globe. It is believed that 
a higher point of vision of world reach 
and world conquest will be attained than 
anything the more than a century of the 
Sunday-schoo] movement has recorded. 

The World’s Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, whose purpose has been declared 
to be “Sunday-school conquest of the 
world,” is codperative and interdenomi- 
national. Its administration is largely 
in the hands of a group of consecrated 
Christian laymen who believe the Sun- 
day-school to be the most valuable asset 
of the Christian church. These men de- 
sire to increase the efficiency of the Sun- 
day-school in al] lands, and especially in 
Dr. G@. W. Bailey, those regions of the world most in need 
President World’s Sun- of help. Expert Sunday-school workers 
are sent, from time to time, to various 





day-School Association. 
parts of tne globe, to mission fields, to present improved methods 
of Sunday-school work, including the most approved plans of or- 
ganization, teacher training, etc. The world’s association main- 
tains headquarters in Chicago, and aims to survey the entire field 
eommitted to its care, in the interests of the largest possible serv- 
ice, 
The president is Dr. Geo. W. Bailey, a leading Presbyterian lay- 
man of Philadelphia; and the chairman of the executive committee 
is Mr. E. K. Warren, a prominent Congregationalist layman of 
Three Oaks, Mich. 

The conventions of the Association for conference and inspiration 
are world gatherings of great magnitude. The meeting in Zurich 
in 1913 will be the seventh in the list, counting London 1889 and 
1898; St. Louis, 1893; Jerusalem, 1904; Rome, 1907; and Washing- 
ton, 1910. These conventions were the outgrowth of the world’s 
association, perhaps the greatest factor in the organized Sunday- 
school endeavor of modern times, and whose vision and work have 
been characterized to be “as big with eternity meanings as any 
that came to the Apostle John on the Isle of Patmos.” 

The call for the” Zurich Convention inviting “All who are inter- 
ested in Promoting the Kingdom of Jesus Christ Through the Sun- 
day-schools,” says: “At Washington it was unanimously decided 
to hold the next convention in Europe in 1913. After an excep- 
tionally careful study of the situation, involving a visit to many 
continental countries by our first vice-president, W. N. Hartshorn, 
the City of Zurich, Switzerland, was unanimously chosen as the 
place for holding the- World’s Seventh Sunday-school Convention. 
In the selection of the convention city, we believe we have been 
guided by a wiser than human intelligence.” 

Zurich is the largest city in Switzerland; the population is 200,- 
000; is charmingly located in the heart of Europe on the shores 
of the most beautiful of Swiss lakes, at the base of the snow-clad 
Alps; and is considered the capital of Swiss commerce and culture, 








the center of art, education and beauty. Bervenuto Cellini, the cele- 
brated sculptor of 350 years ago, declared Zurich what it is con- 
ceded to be today, “an exquisite gem, worthy of all admiration.” 

It was the birthplace 
of Henry Pestalozzi, 
founder of the kinder- 
garten system, who 
laid the foundations of 
the modern educational 
methods. In the city 
are located two of the 
highest educational in- 
stitutions of Switzer- 
land: The Federal Poly- 
technic, and the Uni- 
versity of Zurich. 





As a center of re- 
ligious history, Zurich 
appeals specially to 
pastors and other stu- 
dents of the Protestant 
Reformation, and to 
Sunday-school workers 
who may study with 
profit many things 
which relate to the 
vital concerns of the 
Sunday-school. Visitors 
will have unusual op- 
portunity to study not 
only the life of Zwingli, 
but other great leaders 
of the Reformation on The Grossmunster, Zwingli’s Church, 
the scenes of their ; Zurich, : 
most, heroic efforts in this interesting Swiss city. 

Dr. Herbert A. Manchester, of Boston, in a scholarly article on 
the leaders of the Reformation who lived in Zurich, says: “They 
were mighty men of faith, and they waged a noble warfare; 
they won freedom both’ to worship God and freedom to study and 
to know the Word of God. If there had been no Reformation 
there would be no Sunday-school convention. There would be no 
great movement to make the Bible known,*and many of the 
things that we hold dearest would be unpossessed. One of the 
principles for which the Reformation ever stood was the author- 
ity of the Bible. It appealed to that above &ll other ‘wisdom, 
and it is most fitting that Sunday-schools should study, and it will 
be a revelation to the power of the Bible to review the history 
of the Reformation, by visiting the scenes made memorable by the 
brilliant defenses of the Bible by the early reformers.” 

Ulric Zwingli, who was destined to revolutionize his native land 
and become a leader in the Protestant Reformation whose benefi- 
cent results have been noted throughout the world, preached his 
first sermon, in Zurich, New Year’s Day, 1519. 

The lives of other great men of Zurich, men who walked in stately 
procession through the chapters of her religious history, may be 
studied with profit. Bullinger, Zwingli’s successor; Lavater, the 
most brilliant mind Zurich has produced; Brettinger, who intro- 














The Tonhalle, Zurith, Switzerland, Meeting ‘Place 





of ‘World’s Sunday-school Convention. 
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in the nineteenth century. 


and finest organs on the continent. 


duced singing in the churches of Zurich, founded the present school 
system and the public library; and-Hess, who wrete the first schol- . 
arly life of Christ (in 1702). the forerunner of many lives of Christ 
Miles Coverdale in 1535 printed in 
Zurich the first translation of the whole Bible printed in English. 

A splendid spirit of codperation is manifest by representative 
men of the city, the state church and the free churches. The mayor 
of Zurich, Mr. Robert Billeter, will give an address of welcome. 

The convention will be held in the Tonhalle, a stately edifice lo- 
cated in the midst of an attractive garden overlooking Lake Zu- 
rich. The main auditorium seats 2,500. The interior is artistically 
carved and beautifully decorated, and contains one of the largest 
There are three smaller halls, 
seating from 500 to 1,000 each in the Tonhalle, which are admir- 
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ably adapted to departmental and national conferences. There 
are also.several other halls that may he used for committee meet- 
Mr. Hartshorn, who made a thordugh inspection of the Ton- 
halle while he was in Zurich, says: “Never before has an interna- 
tienal or world convention had provided for its use more elegant 
and convenient halls in the midst of such attractive surroundings.” 

Sunday-school specialists and missionaries from all parts of the 
world will participate in the program which is being arranged by 
the committee, of which Mr. E. K. Warren is chairman. 
the convention will not formally open for over a year, it has al- 
ready begun in the hearts and thoughts of hundreds of pastors, 
superintendents, teachers, and other leaders, and the possibilities of 
helpful fellowship enroute to the convention are being considered in 
every part of the Sunday-schgol world. 
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While 


The Sower and the Tares 


The dignitary who was to address the old 
soldiers and the balance of us at the little 
cemetery of Danfield, was an hour late, be- 
cause of trains that failed to connect, and 
I was wandering aimlessly about the flower- 
decked mounds. On many of them were tiny 
flags, indicating that the remains of some 
patriot were there awaiting the final re- 
veille, I was casually reading a slab in- 
scribed to the memory of Captain somebody, 
when an old gentleman, with gray moustache 
and imperial, and an armless sleeve, stepped 
beside me, and looking at the stone, re- 
marked: 

“That is for Captain Joseph Eastman. He 
was blind.” 

“You knew him?” I suggested, without in- 
terest. 

“Well, there never was a braver man. We 
served together.” 

Observing my puzzled look, he explained: 

“Of course, he was not always blind. The 
loss of, his eyesight was both a misfortune 
and a blessing to him. Sounds odd? If 
you'll walk over to the bench by the big 
monument there, Ill tell you about it. 
Mabel Delmar was the most beautiful girl 
in Danfield. Martha Jetson was frankly ad- 
mitted to be the homeliest. - Mabel had ad- 
mirers by the score. Martha had not one. 
Her mouth was large and her cheeks were 
entirely too red. She was too short and fat 
for anything like grace. Mabel was tall, 
slender, blue-eyed, and with small, regular 
features. 

When Company A, of the Danfield Guards, 
went to war, every boy in blue left a girl 
behind him. Captain Joe Hampton, tall, 
lean-faced, quick-eyed, every inch a soldier, 
wore the colors of Mabel Delmar. In his 
knapsack was her photograph, and under it 
the words in her own hand: “Forever thine.” 
Martha saw the boys go out, waved her 
handkerchief and wept with the other: girls; 
but none thought of her as among the maid- 
ens who had been left behind. 

Company A became a small but useful part 
of the great Army of the Potomac. It did 
its share in the hot, fierce work of the val- 
ley, the heights, the river crossings—every- 
where that the nation was assailed. At the 
roll-call following each great battle, the re- 
sponses were less and less. Mute guards- 
men lay on the field of honor. Other men 
filled out the company’s roster, and e’er the 
tide turned, the men of Danfield were in’ the 
minority. Captain Hampton, now a seasoned 
veteran, still commanded. Pinned tightly 
inside his soiled and ragged jacket was the 
blue emblem of the girl who was waiting for 
him across the mountains. He wrote to her 
regularly, and the answers came with the 
same precision. 

The horror_of Fredericksburg’s bloody 
plain, the night surprise at Chancellorsville, 
the glorious victory of Gettysburg, the dark 
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campaign in the Wilderness, the “mine,” 
Spottsylvania—Captain Hampton saw them 
all, and with his comrades, was beginning 
to look for the dawn above the dark billows 
of war. The marching and fighting had made 
him stronger, and developed him into a per- 
fect specimen of manhood. 

Then came Cold Harbor, the saddest mis- 
take of the campaign—of the whole war. 
The pitiful remnant of the Danfield Guards 
was there, its captain leading under the 
gloomy canopy, under which other captains, 
and still others and others, sought their 
way through death to the heart of the enemy. 
The air quivered with the detonation of 
mighty guns in front, and to the left and 
right. The enfiladed army swept across a 
field where no human troops could live. 
Black of face, red of eye, his blouse open at 
the throat, revealing the swarthy breast, 
with its cords of steel, the captain of the 
Guards staggered through the hell of burst- 
ing shells, of stifling smoke, and red death 
from muskets worked with appalling skill. 
The earth rocked under the tumult. A long, 
white blast flashed before his face, he 
stopped, groped uncertainly, and fell to the 
earth. Then the light of day went out for- 
ever, and all the world became a dark and 
dreary night. 

When Mabel learned that her soldier had 
been brought home, and that he would never 
see her again, she took stock of the future. 
She was yet young, lovely, and could make 
her choice from the best. After a proper in- 
terval, she called to see the blind soldier. In 
a formal way, she bent and kissed him on 
the cheek. He impulsively reached up to 
take hold of her, but she stepped back. Then 
he understood what that kiss on the cheek 
meant, and he thought of another kiss that 
was given in the night when a trusted one 
had turned. 

For a while, she sat there by his bedside, 
a proper distance away, ceremonious, saying 
such things as she might have said to any 
Danfield invalid on whom she was paying a 
duty call, and then arose. 

“I hope you'll soon get well,” she said. 

“Thank you,” he returned. “I think I 
shall.” 

She never called on him again. 
of the sower was in the ground. 

Hampton recovered his physical health. 
His parents had left him the farm, the opera- 
tion of which he directed successfully. One 
day, while returning from town, walking in 
the highway, someone clutched his arm and 
jerked him hurriedly to the side of the road. 
a buggy, driven by some tipsy young 
men rushed by. Hampton appreciated his 
peril, and turned to thank his rescuer. He 
was surprised to find it to be Martha Jet- 
son, the homely girl of Danfield. 

“Blind men need looking after, Martha,” 
he said. “They will take foolish risks.” 
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“It wasn’t your fault,” she returned. 
“They should have looked out.” 

From that time he often stopped at 
Martha’s little house on his way home. On 
such occasions, the homely girl would sing 
or read to him. He got so he took all his 
letters to her, and employed her to do such 
writing as he needed. The companionship 
for which he hungered was supplied by this 
plain girl whom he had hardly noticed in the 
days of his strong manhood, and he discov- 
ered in her a wealth of tenderness and sym- 
pathy which no one had suspected. She, too, 
had hungered for companionship and compas- 
sion, and the knowledge that she was ap- 
preciated by this blind man was tMe greatest 
happiness she had ever known. It was re- 
marked by some, as a curious thing, that 
Martha seemed to grow prettier as she grew 
older. 

Five years following the war, found Mabel 
the wife of George Eastman, a retired busi- 
ness man, wealthy, and well along in years. 
He had come to Danfield, purchased a large 
tract of land near town, made a park out of 
it, erected a handsome home on it, and then 
selected Mabel as its mistress. Three years 
later George Eastman, Jr§ was born, and in 
that same year, Captain Joseph Hampton and 
Martha were married. To them a beautiful 
daughter came—a daughter with all the fea- 
tures of the mother softened and refined. 

Young George became a strong, handsome 
boy, and young Martha grew into a graceful, 
attractive girl. She had her mother’s kindly 
disposition, and was loved by everybody in 
Danfield. The two children were schoolmates 
in the village school, and then both went 
away to complete their education, young 
George to a military academy, and Martha 
to college. Mr. Eastman died while his son 
was at the academy. 

Their school careers finished, George and 
Martha returned home, and resumed their 
school-days comradeship. Mrs. Hampton 
watched their growing intimacy with doubt. 
She knew that her husband did not under- 
stand the extent to which the two young 
people were becoming attached, and she did 
not know whether he would approve of the 
son of Mabel wedding his daughter. Hamp- 
ton had never mentioned Mabel’s name to 
her. But the wife knew all about his re- 
lations with Mabel, and why they were 
broken. 

As for Mabel, her whole heart and ambi- 
tion were with her handsome, manly young 
son. He discussed his career with his 
mother, as he did everything, and they agreed 
that he should be a lawyer. There was an- 
other thing he discussed with her, his love 
for Martha. A spasm of something she 
could not well define shot through Mabel at 
this avowal, but she offered no objection. 
She knew Martha as one of the sweetest and 
most lovable girls of the place, but she 
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dreaded what the blind man might say to 
the proposed union. The tares were begin- 
ning to spring up. 

When the Spanish-American war broke out, 
and George told his mother he had enrolled 
with the Danfield Volunteers, he was sur- 
prised at the vehemence with which she pro- 
tested againgt his going out. He expected 
some objection, but her almost hysterical ap- 
péals to withdraw his name quite con- 
founded him. 

Mabel had her mind on another soldier who 
had gone to war, and of the sowing she had 
done. Now, that she had a son to worship, 
she believed in the power of God, and dreaded 
His day of vengeance. 

George inherited his commercial father’s 
decisiveness of character. He tried the best 
he could to console hi8 mother, but his reso- 
lution to go out was not to be shaken. He 
had signed his name. To withdraw it would 
be dishonorable. He would take good care 
of himself, and had no doubt he would get 
back all right, but he didn’t intend to run 
from bullets. 

The Santiago campaign found George and 
his company in the zone swept by the firing 
from the block-houses and the Spanish ships. 
It was short work, but. sharp and bloody 
while it lasted. Many a mother’s idolized 
son lay that night with his face upturned to 
the Southern stars that the American flag 
might wave over thé citadel. George fell 
near the breastworks, hard hit, but not 
fatally. When he was able to stand the 
journey, he was hastened home, under the 
care of attentive nurses. Mabel was at the 
train with a carriage and soft cushions. 

After fondly embracing her son, the mother 
took one of the nurses to one side and anx- 
iously whispered. 

“What is the nature of the injury?” 

“A rifle ball in the hip,” replied the nurse. 
“But he will recover; never fear. He is do- 
ing well.” 

“I know—I know—but will it—will he—” 

“Be lame!” returned the nurse gently. 
“Yes, he will—” 

“Oh, my God!” 

The mother turned and held her hands to 
her face. By an effort she recovered herself, 
and helped them to place George in the car- 
riage. 

“Don’t you worry, dear,” he said; “I'll 
soon get well under your good care.” 

The mother choked back a sob, and throw- 
ing an arm around his neck, drew his head 
to her. 

She was thinking of the tares she had 
sown, now growing up all around her. 

The returned soldier had not been at home 
many hours when Martha and her mother 
called. Mabel, who had been expecting the 
visit, met them at the gate, and explained 
that her son was very weak on account of 
the trip; that he was now in a semi-sleep, 
and wouldn’t they please wait a few days, 
when he would be some better and glad to 
see them. Martha and her mother readily 
accepted the explanation, expressed their 
good wishes for George’s early recovery, and 
returned home. Mabel did not tell her son 
that he had had visitors. She was thinking 
of another day in the long ago when a girl 
had called that very same way on a stricken 
soldier, had given him a cold kiss, and had 
left him forever. Since the tares had started 
to show their noxious leaves about her, she 
was beginning to think what that man must 
have suffered, 

An expert surgeon from the city was sent 
for and he made a critical examination of 
George’s wounded limb. Then he gave Mabel 
an exhaustive medical description of what it 
all meant. In short, her son would recover, 
would suffer no shortening of his days, but 
would be a hopeless -ripple—a lame man— 
for life! 


It was the handwriting on the wall! There 
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‘could be no-concealment now. Martha-would 
have to know, and décide. Day by day, the 
invalid had called for her, and day by day 
Martha had waited expectantly for the mes- 
sage. George had now so far recovered that 
he was hobbling down to his meals, using a 
stout cane. His limp was pitifully pro- 
nounced. 

One day she listened as she heard what 
seemed to be strange voices in the parlor, 
where George had been reclining on a sofa. 
With sickening apprehension, Mabel hastened 
through the corridor. The parlor door was 
partly opened and she ‘stopped at. the thresh- 
old unseen. 

George was seated on the sofa and young 
Martha was standing beside him. Her cheeks 
were rosy and healthy and her eyes were 
bright. 

“If you’re feeling all right,” said Martha, 
“suppose we walk out.in the yard. It’s more 
pleasant than in the house.” 

The mother would have cried out her pro- 
test, but all her faculties were paralyzed. 
Before her eyes was the picture of a girl who 
had looked stonily upon a wounded soldier, 
and had pierced him to the heart. 

Martha he]d out her hand and assisted the 
white-faced invalid to his feet. He took a 
step or two, limping heavily upon his cane. 
With wild eyes, the mother scanned the 
face of the girl. 

“Throw that old cane away,” said Martha, 
placing her strong, young body by his side 
and looking up into his face with a sweet 
smile, “and lean on me. You've got to learn 
to, you know; and you might as well begin 
now.” He he 

The mother sank to the floor by the door, 
and buried her face in her hands. The reaper 
of compassion had come with his sickle, and 
had gathered up all the tares and cast them 
into the furnace. 


The House of Broken Hopes 
By A WRITER FOR THE GRAPHIC. 

I stood in a great dormitory, so dimly 
lighted that until a few minutes had passed 
my eyes were muffled by the darkness. I 
held my breath, struggling against a feeling 
of sickness. The moist warmth of many 
human bodies in a heated room closed about 
me, so that fora moment. felt a little faint. 
As. my eyes pierced the veil of the dim twi- 
light, I saw that I was in a long room, which 
was one side of a gallery built round an 
open shaft in a great hall. Below me were 
three other galleries, and at the bottom 
was the floor space of the building. On that 
floor, and in each of the galleries, ranged 
side by side, without an inch of space be- 
tween them, was a large number of black 
wooden boxes looking like open coffins. And 
in each of these coffins lay a living man. I 
was in the dormitory of Medland Hall, Step- 
ney, the only free lodging-house in London. 

For a few minutes as I stood in the half 
darkness I heard only the strange sound of 
many sleeping men breathing heavily. It 
was like the noise of some great animal 
snoring in a field at night... Suddenly the 
slumbering silence was broken by a thin, 
hacking cough. Then, as if a signal had 
been given, a concourse of queer noises rose 
up at me. A man sneezed violently three 
times. Somebody’s bronchial tubes began 
to play a piping melody, ending with a gasp. 
A convulsive shudder shook one of the cof- 
fins close to where I stood. A man began 
to snore with a trumpet nose. 

A Quivering Sigh. 

From the floor below them came up a 
long, quivering sigh, as though a soul had 
been released from the agony of the flesh. 
Strange, horrible, gobbling laughter, like the 
chuckle of witchés; ‘éame from one of the 
wooden * boxes, which heaved mirthfully in 
the gloom and then ‘was still. Somebody 
was coughing himself to death. An awful 
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restlessness stirred all these sleepers in the 
black coffins. Then, as though another sig- 
nal had been given, silence settled upon 
them again, lasting until there was the 
whimper of some poor wretch crying in his 
sleep. An articulate voice—the first words 
I had heard—spoke in the darkness. “Oh, 
my God!” said the voice. A hoarse, rasping 
whisper seemed to answer the first speaker. 
It whispered above all those sleeping men 
the word “Hell!” Once more there was si- 
lence. 

I walked along the rows of the wooden 
boxes and looked, with eyes that are still 
sore at the sight, at those sleeping figures. 

Stark Misery. 

Men have sung of the beauty of sleep, and 
I have seen its beauty; but here was the 
ugliness of sleep, the stark misery of uncon- 
scious men haunted by the bad dream of 
life. In those wooden coffins they lay hud- 
dled up in queer attitudes of uncomfortable 
weariness. One of them, turning restlessly, 
flung a naked arm over the side of his box. 
Another’s head lolled outside his coffin. 
Some of them were half uncovered, and 
above their oil-cloth blankets their bodies 
were bare and gleamed white in the dim- 
ness. Some of them were sturdy men, with 
the big muscles of the field laborer. Others 
were so emaciated by long starvation that 
their skin was drawn tight over their ribs. 
They were living skeletons. As I looked 
down upon them in their narrow boxes I 
thought of the skin and bones I had once 
seen in a stone coffin dug up from the dead 
past. Yes, these men were alive. I could 
hear their breath wheezing and rasping up 
from their ribs. Underneath their heads 
lay their property, the rolled-up rags which 
when daylight creeps into the dormitories, 
they wil put on again. In those rags, tied 
up with bits of string, they will pad the 
hoof along the highways of the richest city 
in the world, wondering why other people 
have all the luck in the world, searching, 
like the Micawbers of misery for something 
to turn up. 

Nothing Will Ever Turn Up. 

I stared at the faces of these sleeping 
men, and I knew that for most of them 
nothing will ever turn up, except death or 
a policeman. I had seen those faces before, 
glaring with hunted eyes along the aban- 
doned streets of night; pallid’ and blear- 
eyed in the flickering gaslight under railway 
arches; dazed and despairing between two 
well-fed gaolers in a police-court dock; 
prowling about the dust-bins of a city at 
dawn; turned up to the blue sky from the 
scorched grass of a London park; looking 
up with a sudden start of terror as a bull’s- 
eye lantern flashed upon them in a dark 
doorway; drawn up in ranks outside a 
casuai ward, a doss-house, or a soup kit- 
chen; fierce or pitiful before a board of 
guardians; hopeless outside a factory gate 
where “No Hands Wanted” killed anothet 
day of hope. 

The Downward Road. 

I knew these men. As I heard their 
breathing and their snoring, the ghosts of 
their past lives flocked about me and told 
me tales of misery. They were tales 01 
drunken parents and ill-fed children, of vile 
homes in mean streets, of wretched wives 
dragging down these men to the vices ot 
despair, of inherited instincts tempting men 
to sudden passion or to fatal weakness. 
There were tales of good workmen losing 
good jobs, through sickness, or a fit of tem- 
per, or nothing but “ill luck, or one false 
step leading to a police court charge. There 
had been no second chance for them. Once 
in the mire they had no strength to crawl 
out again. These men had been broken on 
the wheel and thrown on the scrap heap 
As they slept, dreaming or unconscious, the 

(Continued on page 22.) : 
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CHAPTER VII. 

“You see, Senator,” said the Hon. Max- 
well, “that the party is not agreed on 
these bills you are preparing. Take for 
example that bill, I understand you are the 
author of it, on public health. As we un- 
derstand the matter, it is going to work 
great hardship on the retail dealer, and be- 
sides, pardon me, it is so full of fads and ab- 
surdities that it will make the party the 
laughing stock of the state. And there is 
that bill on public lands and investigating 
old entries. That will stir up an unneces- 
sary lot of trouble and help to disrupt the 
party. You must remember, Senator, that 
while you call yourself independent in pol- 
ities, you allowed your nomination to be 
made by the party, and you are one of us 
aud have no right to split the party into 
factions. More than half these bills you 
are advocating in the News are of question- 
able value and all of them, it seems to us, 
are calculated to make enemies in our Own 
ranks. The thing for you to do, it seems 
to us, is to stand pat. Wages are good and 
the people are generally contented. Pros- 
perity is beginning to come back and it is 
poor policy to stir up matters. I’ve been 
through a lot of campaigns and I want to 
say to you, Senator, that I know the peo- 
ple pretty well, sir, and the people are be- 
ginning to feel sore over all this reform 
business. They are beginning to feel that 
they can’t turn around or do a thing with- 
out someone claiming the right to pass a 
law telling ‘em how to do it. The effect 
of the reform measures you are advocating 
will be to disrupt the party.” 

The Hon. Maxwell paused and his twe 
friends nodded assent after his somewhat 
lengthy talk. Paul’s first impulse was to 
get tremendously mad and tell the visitors 
to get out, as politely as it could be done 
in a hurry. Then his sense of humor and 
of right proportion came to save him. 

Maxwell he knew fairly well to be one of 
the most narrow-minded type of politicians, 
honest enough so far as that went, but 
without a shred of real patriotism or any 
faintest glimmer of sense on matters of 
public welfare. His little soul revolved in a 
jerky and contracted orbit about the party. 
This orbit never took him out of sight of 
the “party.” Under good men and bad in 
office, under defeat and under victory, under 
the varying vicissitudes of fortune that 
his meagre political life had known for 
forty years, he had never gone back on the 
party. He had held one or two minor of- 
fices in the course of his career and was 
deeply grateful to the party for recognizing 
his right to an office. But when the party 
ignored him and put in some other creature, 
Maxwell never complained. To change 
the figure from the satellite and the orbit 
to a living organism, Maxwell was like 
Bill Syke’s dog; no matter how the party 
treated him, he licked its hand just the 
same and showed the same loyalty and af- 
fection for the party when it kicked him 
down stairs as when it fed him at the pie 
counter. In forty years Maxwell had not 
learned a new idea or grown an inch in 
political stature. He was a party man and 
was proud of it. His one great virtue was 





that he was honest. He voted regularly for 
all sorts of thieves and boodlers and 
scoundrels nominated by the party, but he 
had in some marvelous fashion known only 
to his Maker, kept himself clear of all per- 
sonal bribery and political trickery. 

All this Paul knew quite well, and he 
was not able to despise Maxwell on ac- 
count of his one redeeming factor. But 
the slavery that had tied Maxwell body and 
soul all his’ life was so foreign to Paul’s 
whole makeup that he could not understand 
it and he had to repress his natural desire 
to explode over Maxwell’s talk. But he 
did manage to say quite calmly: 

“Mr. Maxwell, I appreciate your plea for 
the party, but I don’t see things as you 
do. While I accepted the nomination, as 
you say, at the hands of the party, I dis- 
tinctly outlined my views at the time and 
made no pledges that bind me either to the 
party or to measures, if these measures 
conflict with my own sense of what is for 
the best interests of the people. I think 
the people who elected me understand that 
I am free to act in that way. And, frankly, 
that is the way I intend to act. There may 
be some mistakes in some of these bills. 
It would be strange if there wasn’t. But 
I believe they are for the good of all the 
people or, of course, I would not urge 
them.” 

Maxwell shook his head doubtfully. 

“This reform business has gone too far. 
My friends here know that. Judge Living- 
ston can tell you how the people out his 
way feel.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Livingston in a dry, ma- 
chine-made manner; “Senator, the people in 
our district are growing restive over the 
reform business. They want to be let alone. 
We have too many laws now, laws that 
interfere with our personal liberty.” (The 
judge grew eloquent.) “Laws that attempt 
to dictate to us what we shall eat and 
drink and where to go, and I for one say 
for my district that these continual efforts 
to legislate on personal matters will nat 
only disrupt the party, but lead to a coun- 
ter revolution that will surprise the so- 
called reform bosses of the state.” 

Paul looked at the judge steadily. If 
he could have looked at him with an X-ray 
eye he would have seen a small sample 
whisky bottle in the judge’s coat pocket, 
one of the adjuncts of “personal liberty” 
the judge was defending. Not seeing that, 
Paul did size up the man for about 
what he was and answered him accordingly. 

“As to legislation that affects personal 
liberty, these bills you say you have come 
to see me about deprive no man of any lib- 
erty he has a right to possess. But I am 
ready to confess they do deprive some per- 
sons of the liberty to steal the people’s 
land and water power. They do aim to 
take away the liberty of certain food 
makers to poison the people, and of certain 
other food sellers to give the people short 
weight. Some of these acts are also de- 
signed to take from certain persons the 
liberty to demoralize youth, as for example 
the measure a number of us hope to get 
through the legislature regulating bill 
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boards and indecent posters. 
little company of men has insulted all the 
people with these public monstrosities. I 
am frank to say I have no scruples in de- 
priving them of the liberty to do so any 
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more. And as to dittating to the people 
what they should eat and drink, don’t you 
think the saloon and patent medicine men 
and the adulterated food makers and the 
dirty food sellers have been dictating to 
the people centuries enough, to give us 
some excuse for depriving them of their 
long monopoly to deal out sickness and 
death at wholesale? When you talk of 
‘personal liberty’ it is well to remember 
the fact that no man has any right to a 
personal liberty which results in evil to his 
neighbor or to society.’ 

The judge turned very red, and was on 
the point of replying. But Maxwell broke 
in. 

“This is aside from the question, Senator. 
The main fact you ignore. The main fact 
is that what you are planning to do will 
split the party.” 

Paul lost his temper. 

“Let it split, then! 





I don’t worship the 


party! What is the party by the side of 
the people?” 
Maxwell looked shocked. I think he 


really felt as he looked. Paul could not 
have said anything more treasonable. 

“Senator, you, will regret those words. 
Mark me. You will regret it. One of the 
things I was going to say was ” Max- 
well lowered his voice and looked around. 
“I was going to say that you have it in 
your power so to shape your own future that 
the governorship would come to you in 
two years, or the national senatorship. 
The party would be willing to reward a 
man like you . 

Paul exploded again. “Governorship! 
Senatorship!” he almost shouted while 
Maxwell looked apprehensively at the open 
door. 

“Do you think I care about them as re- 
ward for political slavery? ’ Then he sud- 
denly realized how useless it was to let 2 
man like Maxwell understand. 

“Gentlemen,” he said good-naturedly, 
“excuse me. The occasion does not call for 
excitement. I understand your purpose in 
coming to see me. It will save your time 
and mine to say that I shall not change 
my plans to press these bills even if the 
result is to disrupt the party. And you are 
as free to say that as I expect to be in 
my editorial this evening.” 

Maxwell nervously interrupted. 

“You are committing political suicide, Mr. 
Douglas.” 

“That’s better than hari kari, eh?” said 
Douglas with a smile. 

Maxwell stared. He had heard of hari 
kari perhaps, but did not know whether it 
was the name of a new type of airship or 
health food. He went away with his two 
friends, firmly convinced, however, that the 
editor of the News was on the road to po- 
litical destruction. 

After Paul had written his editorial for 
the News he was not certain himself that 
he had not really done what Maxwell pre- 
dicted. He had certainly never spoken s0 
plainly and even bluntly on the issués of 
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the campaign, and~he knew perfectly well 
that' the Maxwell political type dominated 
thousands. of voters, men who resent any 
act in politics which threatens--to disar- 
range the smooth running of the machine. 
In politics, it is almost as easy to raise a 
how! against reform as it is to raise a cry 
for it. , There are thousands of party men 
in this republic who as long as they can 
make their bread and butter out of ma- 
chine polities don’t care what price the 
people have to pay for their bread and 
butter. 

When Paul went home that night he did 
what he had done for twenty-one years. 
The minute he was in the hall, he said, 
“Esther?” with an interrogation point after 
the name. 

Esther was upstairs in the upper hall. 
She replied in a subdued tone, “Yes, here 
I am,” and Paul ran up three steps at a 
time to greet her. Marriage may be a fail- 
ure with some people, but it certainly was 
not with Paul and Esther who had remained 
lovers all these years, simply because they 
had made their married life a joyful, sa- 
cred and deeply Christian compact, a genu- 
ine union of heart, head and_ soul. 
Paul wrote love letters to his wife, sent 
her flowers and in general courted her in 
much the same fashion Esther had known 
when Paul was a struggling reporter. And 
Esther kept herself bonny for his sake, en- 
tered in whole-souled fashion into his am- 
bitions and was not afraid to debate politics 
with him and keep womanly. One great 
secret of their joyful, married life, was 
found in the perfect frankness each showed 
the other, and also in the blessed fact that 
each of them had almost a perfect physical 
constitution, not frayed nor tortured with 
nerves and sensitiveness. 

The minute Paul saw Esther he knew 
some unusual event had occurred. Paul was 
quick to detect the presence of any new 
thing because Esther’s expressive face could 
never hide a great secret. Paul was on the 
point of asking what it was when his eye 
was attracted by a commotion going on be- 
hind the door of a cedar linen closet at 
the end of the hall. There was a sudden 
wrenching and tearing of cloth, then a 
great Jovian sized laugh, the door burst 
open and a huge figure stepped out into 
the hall where Esther stood laughing hard. 

“George Randall!” cried Paul, and the 
next minute he and his old pupil were in 
each other’s arms. 

“As big as everj’ cried Paul, as he 
stepped back to look at his unexpected vis- 
itor. 

“Bigger,” said George, grinning. “Mrs. 
Douglas, if you'll get a needle and thread 
I'll mend my coat. You see, I just stepped 
in there to surprise you a minute and I 
backed up against a hook and it caught 
right under my collar and tore half of it 
off. What makes you make your closets 
80 small?” 

While Paul was overwhelming Randall 
with greetings and questions, and Mrs. 
Douglas was sewing on the medical mis- 
sionary’s coat collar, Randall was explain- 
ing his unexpected appearance in Milton. 

“You see I’ve been transferred to Feu 
Chou Fu, the new hospital there. I’ve been 
talled home by the board to help raise 
funds for the plant. I left so sudden I 
didn’t have time to write you and I wasn’t 
certain either that I would come here. But 
my father! Do you know about what’s 
happened to him?” ‘ 

“No,” said Paul. “I knew he’d been trav- 
elling with your mother for her health, but 
I haven’t seen either of them for two years 
Since they went abroad the last time.” 

“My father is going to be a Christian! 
He and mother never took kindly to my go- 
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ing as a médical missionary, but last year 
they stopped to see me at Shaowu I didn’t 
know it at the time, but father was tre- 
méndously- impressed with’ the missionary 
situation. Then over at Ponasang, father 
was taken ill, and what should happen to 
him providentially but he had to go to our 
hospital there. Dr. Wilder fixed up his body 
and what is more he reached his soul, and 
father wrote me just before I left Feu 
Chou Fu that he had found the light after 
living in the dark all his life, and at the 
close of his letter said he and mother were 
on their way home to Milton and wanting 
to know how he could best serve the cause 
of Christ. I hardly slept all the way over 
to Vancouver for the joy of lying awake 
thinking of it. A cable from father reached 
me this morning from San Francisco, say- 
ing they would be at Milton next week. 
They sailed by way of Auckland and Hono- 
lulu. So I thought I might as well come and 
board with Mrs. Douglas and you until they 
arrived. You can open a can of something, 
and that will do for me, and I can hang 
myself up.in the closet if you are short 
of beds. : 

“But won’t father and I have a jolly 
time when he gets back? I won’t ask him 
for more than half a million to start with 
to put into the surgical department. Poor 
old pater! He has never had any fun with 
his old money. I’m going to help him have 
the time of his life now spending it for 
Christ and the Kingdom. My! But won’t 
we have a jolly lot of fun with that money 
now ?” 

That evening at the supper table George 
Randall simply fascinated the whole com- 
pany with his stories of Chinese life and 
the victories of the gospel. Esther invited 
in her brothers, Walter and Louis. Felix 
Bauer had never seen anyone like Randall, 
and he sat the whole evening absorbed, lis- 
tening to the recital of as marvellous a 
story of conquest as any to be found in 
the chapters of Caesar, Frederick the Great 
or Napoleon. And what a conquest! Not 
war and pillage and pitiful man’s ambition 
for power, but conquest of that great terri- 
tory called the human heart. 

“My, but I wish you folks could have 
seen what I saw there months ago at 
Shantung; five thousand people stood up 
in a public square in front of one of the 
old temples, no one knows how old, and 
threw thousands of idols into a heap on 
the ground and burned them, and then sang 
in their own language to our tune, ‘Any- 
where With Jesus I Can Safely Go.’ For 
five days, much of the time through a pour- 
ing rain, more than five thousand people 
met to listen to the gospel of light and life 
and healing. We rigged up a sort of field 
hospital, using part of the temple for a 
clinic, and Walter and Rice and Colfax and 
I cut off legs and arms and heads of no 
end of diseased folks and operated for com- 
pound cataract and every known and un- 
known disease, and the Lord was with us. 
We didn’t lose a case, and you never saw 
or heard such sights in prosaic money-loving 
America. Why, those people are born again! 
That whole district is simply awake out 
of several centuries’ sleep. I have the con- 
sent of the high powers in that district to 
negotiate over here for a lot of machinery 
and stuff for agricultural purposes. And 
those people are putting up a church at 
Angfu that will beat any church in Milton 
for work and worship. Think of that, be- 
loved! In a country that has stood still 


for twenty-five centuries, worshipping the 
past and bowing down to nineteen thou- 
sand filthy gods, you can hear ‘My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee’ and ‘All Hail the Power 
of Jesus’ Name’ sung by congregations so 
big that they have to meet out doors. And 
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yet I understand from reading ‘one or two 
high-browed religious magazines printed in’ 
this. country that’ the old gospel has lost 
its power. and that the world must have 
a new brand of religion of the hermetically 
canned variety suited to the elevated. cul- 
ture and new thought of the times. Buti 
the old gospel seems to do the work in 
China all right. At any rate it makes real 
men and women out of animals, and changes 
sinners into saints. I don’t know any test 
of a religion bigger than that, do you?” 

Paul asked one or two questions and 
started Randall off on an account of a mis- 
sionary tour into the unexplored parts of 
west China. Then he spoke of the con- 
temptuous criticism offered by a. certain 
type of globe trotters he had met on his 
way home. In telling about this his great 
form seemed to tower up and his. great, 
head with its mild blue eyes looked sternly. 
gigantic with righteous indignation. 

“There was a bunch of. naval officers 
coming over on the Zarina with us, and 
some of them were quite fine fellows. But 
there was one officer who used to get out 
with the author of a book on the Eastern 
situation, and they would spend hours criti- 
cising the missionaries and laying the blame 
on them for all the Boxer troubles and the 
hatred of foreigners generally. 

“I didn’t know until later on that the 
reason for the distinquished author’s feel- 
ings against missionaries was because some 
of his own personal immoralities had been 
rebuked by a missionary in Pao Ting Fu 
and he had been mad ever since. 

“His friend, the naval officer (and I was 
thankful he didn’t belong to our country), 
took great pride in describing his conquests 
with the fair sex in the different quarters 
of the globe where he had been on his 
war vessel, 

“Think of that, dearly beloved! Here 
was a man who when he touched at a 
foreign port had no more exact knowledge 
of the work done by missionaries than the 
knowledge he gained from going to a high- 
priced ball or champagne supper held a 
few feet from the shore, expressing the 
most emphatic opinions concerning the value 
of a foreign missionary’s life and influence! 
He changed his costume several times a day. 
And I learned from a midshipman who 
volunteered the information that the fol- 
lowing comprises the regular and compul- 
sory list of clothes a naval officer in this, 
Christian age is obliged to possess and 
solemnly wear on the proper occasions. 
Want to hear it?” 

Louis, who had of late been begging his 
father to let him try for a place in a naval 
academy, eagerly said, “Yes, tell us, Mr. 
Randall.” 

“Well, here is a list of this human be- 
ing’s clothes that he must, according to the 
naval rules, lug around the world with 
him: 

“A double-breasted frock coat of dark 
navy blue cloth with a sleeve stripe of 
gold lace a quarter of aw tnch wide and a 
gold star, which indicates the line officer. 
‘Service coat of blue cloth and with the 
same sleeve lace and a gold foul anchor on 
the collar.” ‘White service coat with gold 
shoulder marks indicating the rank.’ ‘Eve- 
ning dress coat of blue cloth with gilt but- » 
tons and sleeve lace.’ ‘Blue evening dress 
waistcoat with gilt buttons.’ ‘Full dress 
trousers of blue cloth «nd gold lace a quarter- 
inch wide.’ ‘Undress blue trousers, plain.’ 
‘White trousers and many of them.’ ‘Service 
overcoat of heavy blue cloth.’ ‘Cloak of blue 
cloth.” ‘A black mackintosh.’ ‘Blue uniform 
cap.’ ‘White uniform cap.’ ‘Cork or pith 
helmet.’ ‘Sword with sword kpot.’ Leggings.” 
A suit of rain clothes.’ ‘Black satin or silk, 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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BARBARA’S OPPORTUNITY 


By Susan Hubbard Martin. 


Barbara sighed as she set the crock of 
cream on the cellar shelf. 

“No opportunities,” she whispered; “no 
inspiration, no changes, just the same old 
things, day after day. I don’t see why 
Providence set me down on a Western 
ranch, so far from everybody, giving me no 
open door. Here I am, young, strong, fairly 
aching to do a hundred things, and here— 
I must do nothing. I can’t leave father. I 
wouldn’t do that, but, oh, how I long for a 
wider outlook. How I’d like to help some- 
body else, to teach in Sunday-school, push 
things along in church lines. Instead, ] 
must live in a place miles away from any 
of them.” 

She sighed again, then mounting the 
stairs, went up into the kitchen. It was 
such a pleasant kitchen, too. Most house- 
wives would have rejoiced in it. The sun 
came in at the wide, clean windows, with- 
out anything to hinder it. Broad fields 
stretched to the south and east, and back 
of the house to the west circled the moun- 
tains. 

Barbara was a tall girl of eighteen now, 
with abundant braids of brown hair and 
clear, youthful coloring. Such a capable girl 
as she was, too. She was all father had, 
and, of course, she wouldn’t leave him; but. 
girl-like, she wanted to do a hundred things 
afar off. She did not see the opportunities 
at her own door. And then, as it was 
néaring dinner time, she forgot her longings 
in a round of very necessary, healthful 
work. 

Father was, in a way, prosperous, and the 
ranch-house had many almost luxuries. A 
telephone, some very pretty furniture, a 
fine piano, and a good many of the best 
‘books. There were fine pictures, too, for 
father was as good a hand to select a good 
engraving, or a water color, as he was to 
raise cattle. 

Barbara, too, had her horse to ride, a 
breed of fancy chickens, that were both a 
pleasure and a profit to her, and her par- 
ticular buggy, beautifully upholstered, to 
drive about in. She ought to have been the 
happiest of girls and was, most of the time. 
But of late, she had gotten it into her head 
that she wanted to go to the city and do 
things. She wanted to be of service to 
some one and she imagined that on a ranch 
there was no opportunity. 

At that moment, as she turned from the 
oven, into which she had just deposited an 
apple-pie, she heard the sound of wheels, 
and, looking up, Barbara caught a glimpse, 
through the window, of two people, young 
people they were, too, a young man and 
a young woman. 

“I wonder what they want?” she thought, 
and then she went to the door. 

“Could we come in and rest just a mo- 
ment?” said the sweetest voice Barbara 
thought she had ever heard. 

Barbara gave a ready, glad assent. 

The young woman, she was scarcely more 
than a girl, alighted first, and Barbara no- 
ticed at once what a nice face she had, 
large brown eyes, a sweet mouth, and such 
a lovely, sorrowful smile. And then Barbara 
saw that the young man with her looked 


very ill, indeed. He was thin to emaciation, 
and staggered as he tried to walk. 

Barbara led them into her pleasant living 
room, and bade them rest, and then it was 
but a few minutes until the young wife, 
for Barbara found out that they were newly 
married, was telling her her story. 

The young husband had left his home 
town to come to the city with his young 
wife. “He felt there were no opportunities 
there,” she went on, and Barbara winced. 
Was not that just what she had been 
thinking in regard to herself? 

He found employment in one of the big 
department stores and, not being used to 
the confinement, bad air, and long hours, he 
fell sick. The little money they had been 
able to save, soon went for doctor bills and 
the nourishing things he must have. “But,” 
added the young wife, sorrowfully, “we 
couldn’t get nourishing things—at least 
I couldn’t. The milk was poor and we 
couldn’t find any fresh eggs, and so,” she 
concluded, “I borrowed this horse and bug- 
gy from a man who has been kind to us. 
What I want is to get Edgar out on some 
ranch, and let him live out of doors. If 
he does this, I am sure he will get well. If 
he doesn’t,” the tears welled up in the lovely 
eyes, and she left the sentence unfinished. 
There was a pause, the young woman broke 
it. 

“Tf we could just get into some nice fam- 
ily, where I could help with the work,” she 
added. 

Barbara’s heart bounded. 

Was not this one of the opportunities 
she had just been longing for? Both so 
young, too. “Why,” thought capable, prac- 
tical Barbara, “they’re nothing but two 
‘babes in the woods.’ What is going to 
become of them?” 

At that moment, father came in, and he 
heard the story, too. 

In one of the intervals of d@inner-getting, 
Barbara contrived to get him to one side. 

“Father,” she cried, “can’t we take them 
in?” 

“There is that little house near the barn 
that is stored full of old harness and 
things we don’t need. It has two good 
rooms. They could have that, and she 
could help me. Father, I’ve been wanting 
all morning to do something for somebody 
else. Here is one opportunity. You'll help 
me, won’t you?” 

Father kissed her. 

“I think it could be managed. dear.” he 
said. “if you really want to help them. 
He looks very ill, but good air and sun- 
shine will do wonders. As for her, she is 
evidently a lady, every inch of her. I feel 
very sorry for them both. Ask them to 
dinner, Barbara, and we’ll see about it.” 

And they did see about it, and so quickly 
that the very next day Barbara had every- 
thing taken out of the harness house. She 
washed the windows herself, and such a 
good time as she had doing it, too. No 
one could take a greater interest in that 
little house than she did. What trips she 
made back and forth, singing in her fresh, 
young voice: “Let the Sunshine in,” and 
“When Morning Gilds the Skies.” 


She put up the white curtains herself at 


the shining windows, took a rug from one 
of the upstairs rooms in the house, robbed 
her own pretty nest of its easiest chair. 

Father put up a couple of shelves in the 
room that was to be used as a kitchen, and 
Barbara covered them neatly with cretonne. 
She brought cream from her own stores, 
butter, fresh eggs, cooked a chicken, and 
made bread and put on them, finishing up 
with a neat little array of jellies and pre- 
serves. And when the wagon finally de- 
posited the two young people at her door 
again, Barbara ran to meet them, a smile 
on her face. If she could only have known 
what that smile meant to the troubled 
young wife, I don’t think Barbara would 
ever have complained of her lack of op- 
portunity of helping anyone again. It 
seemed to lift a mountain from that young 
burdened heart, bidding her be of good 
cheer. 

Barbara led them straight to the little 
house she had made ready for them. When 
the young wife saw the white curtains and 
the soft rug, and the easy chair, and the 
room beyond, all ready to go to housekeep- 
ing, she could scarcely keep back the tears. 

“Tt’s just beautiful,” was all she could 
say, and Barbara never received any thanks 
she liked so well. 

The young husband was so weary, he was 
obliged at once to lie down, and when he 
was quietly resting, the young wife went 
into the house where Barbara was waiting 
for her. 

She was but a girl, herself, and the only 
thing she could do was to put her arms 
about Barbara and cry. Barbara patted 
her on the shoulder. 

“You do think Edgar will get well, don’t 
you?” she said brokenly at last. 

“Yes.” Barbara’s voice was infinitely 
comforting. “I think he will, and you are 
not to worry about things. We intend to 
look after you.” 

The young wife looked at her through 
shining tears. 

“You’re the sweetest girl I ever met,” she 
said, “and the most fortunate.” 

Barbara looked at her rather queerly. 

“Do you know it is only a short time 
since I was lamenting the fact that I had 
no opportunities here—of doing good, I 
mean.” 

The young woman’s eyes widened. 

“But you don’t think so now,” she an- 
swered, “after. what you have done for 
us.” 

Barbara smiled again. 

“No, I don’t think so any more.” she 
answered, almost solemnly. 


Spring Fog 
I stood upon a hill, and it was spring; 
The vale lay hid beneath a snow-white pall 
As though beyond recall, 
Yet here, a robin singing; and there, his 
mate, a-wing! 
And then through many a sudden rift 
I saw rose-radiant islands drift 
On ebbing seas, 
A new world fashioned swift, 


Sunshine, bright grass, and blossoming 
cherry trees. 

—WaNDA PETRUNKEVITCH in June Lippin- 
cott’s. 
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Child’ Welfare Work Shows 
Growth 


The Annual Child-Welfare Convention of 
the Illinois Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations was held at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, May 8, 9 and 10. 

The Child-Welfare campaign inaugurated 
by the National Congress of Mothers is gain- 
ing in strength and influence; and the con- 
vention just closed has shown a decided 
growth in the work during the past year. 
nighty-one affiliated clubs were registered 
and delegates from many of them gave fine 
reports of work being done—the indifference 
and listlessness of parents that formerly 
seemed to prevail in regard to the schools 
is rapidly being overcome because the moth- 
ers are becoming acquainted with the teach- 
ers and they work intelligently together to 
make the school a pleasant and beautiful 
place for the children. In one school the 
Parent-Teacher Club took charge of the 
library, repaired the books and put the li- 
brary in order. They earned money enough 
to purchase nine pictures for the school; then 
they had the school house cleaned and made 
attractive. 

One club bought two pianos for the chil- 
dren to use in the school. A suburban club 
has a rest room and a matron. All the clubs 
are working along these lines, as well as 
for the moral and physical well being of the 
children in the schools. It is the altruistic 
idea put into practice; for these mothers’ 
clubs are a positive force for the good of 
the girls and boys of the state. The mothers 
and the teachers are making changes for 
the child’s welfare. 

A very important part of the work ‘is 
that the mothers are becoming educated in 
psychology and general knowledge of schools, 
together with a new understanding of the 
needs of many children other than their 
own, by the Mothers’ Congress. 

Dr. Wm. B. Owen, President of Chicago 
Teachers’ College and Dean L. C. Monin, Ar- 
mour Institute, gave very instructive lec- 
tures on the needs of children and youth, 
they had excellent ideas as to how those 
needs should be met. 

At the closing session of the convention, 
Mrs. L. D. Doty of Chicago, was elected 
president and Mrs. M. B. Blouke, correspond- 
ing secretary. 


Woman’s Doings 

—Miss Belle Green, aged 26, is the young 
woman who acts’ as J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
librarian, and has spent thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars buying rare old volumes for 
the well-known New York “money bags.” 
Miss Green was originally selected for the 
position of Mr. Morgan’s librarian while 
she was a student at Princeton, specializing 
in early printed books. 

—A native of Rockford, Ill., is Miss Julia 
C. Lathrop, whose appointment by President 
Taft to be chief of the,new children’s bureau 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
has just been confirmed by the United States 
Senate. Miss Lathrop made her home in 
Rockford until about twenty years ago, when 
she came to Chicago, and engaged in settle- 
ment work. She has lived here ever since, 
but she has traveled extensively and studied 
sociological problems in many places at close 
range. Her information is therefore of the 
first hand sort. With her intimate knowl- 
edge of a, great many subjects concerning 
children, it will not be difficult for her, ac- 
cording to her friends, to build up an effective 
working organization in the bureau over 
which she will preside. 

—Women are to vote in the presidential 
contest of this year in the states of Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and 
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California. The republican presidential plur- 
ality in 1908, in California, was 86,906; in 
Idaho, 16,459; in Utah, 18414; in Washing- 


ton, 47,351; and in Wyoming, 5,928; while . 


Bryan carried Colorado by 2,944. It is al- 
ready known that the republican national 
campaigners are to employ a staff of women 
political speakers for the six states in which 
women can vote for president, and that the 
democratic national campaigners contemplate 
a similar step. 

—Mrs. Russell Sage, “the grand old woman 
of American philanthropy,” is said to be dy- 
ing in New York. It has been six years since 
her husband intrusted to her keeping $150,- 
000,000. She has in that time created the 
Sage Foundation, which, as long as time con- 
tinues, will go on doing its great work to 
help humanity to help itself. She has fought 
the loan sharks, and has given thousands of 
children their rightful heritage of health and 
happiness. Her charities have had a wide 
range, and the good that she has done can 
hardly be estimated. 

—The clubwomen of San Francisco have 
succeeded in getting a police court in which 
woman offenders only will be tried. It is 
planned to hawe a woman bailiff in attend- 
ance and to protect the woman prisoners and 
witnesses as far as possible from the crowds 
that usually throng police courts. 


Women in Journalism 

Women will be admitted to the School of 
Journalism in Columbia University. The 
first two years of the course collegiate 
work for the most part will be given in 
Barnard College, just as a portion of the 
course will be given for men in Columbia 
College. The number of women in active 
journalism is larger in this country than in 
any other of the callings with which this 
occupation can be compared. The figures 
for occupations in 1910 have not been issued, 
but the total number engaged in journalism 
in 1900 was 30,098, of which 27,905 were 
men and 2,193 women. Incidentally, nearly 
one-half of those listed as authors in 1910 
were women. 


Friendships 
BY C. M. SHELDON. 

The purchase price of a friend is to be 
one. 

A friendship that does not cost anything 
is not worth anything. 

The reason we do not have more friends 
is that we do not want any more or 
do not know how to make them. 

You can spoil a possible friendship by 
demanding too much for yourself, but not 
by demanding too much of yourself. 

A friend who cannot bear kindly criti- 
cism cannot bear any of friendship’s real 
responsibilities and privileges. 

Do you want to retain old friends? Here 
are a few ways: 

Keep your promises with them. 

Share a few real troubles with them. 

Do not expect them to be perfect any 
more than yourself. 

If they belong to other political parties 
kindly pity their mistaken ideas, and aak 
them to do the same for you. 

Write them a good letter every once in 
a while; Sunday afternoon is a good time. 

Keep a list of their birthdays and remem- 
ber them. 

If you have an automobile and your friend 
hasn’t ony, give him a ride now and then. 

Lend him money if he needs it, on condi- 
tion that he does the same to you. It is 
a false idea that true friends cannot borrow 
money of each other and retain friend- 
ship. They can borrow anything that can 
be returned. 
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Friendship can bear anything except in- 
sincerity. In that blighting atmosphere it 
withers and dies. 

We need friends in adversity to eomfort 
us; we need them in prosperity to show us 
how little prosperity is worth without them; 
we need them in every day life to lighten 
its drudgery; we need them in our ,religion 
to prove to us the nearness ef the Broth- 
erhood, 

“Old friends are best. King James used 
to call for his old shoes; they were easiest 
for his feet.” 


What We Are All Apt To 
Forget 

That we were all children once. 

That politeness costs nothing. 

That we should live and let live. 

That we should live within our means, 

That our lives are what we make them. 

That the devil works while preachers 
sleep. 

That others have feelings as well as our- 
selves, 

That a kind word, even to a dog, is never 
lost. 

That a loafer is the most despicable crea- 
ture on earth. 

That every skilled workman was once an 
apprentice. 

That we owe a duty to our fellow-man as 
well as to ourselves, 

That we are judged by our acts and the 
company we keep. 

That man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn. 

That child-labor is a blot on humanity and 
a disgrace to civilization. 

That minding one’s own business is the 
most profitable employment. 

That while the world owes us a living, we 
have to go out and get it.—Selected. 

Experiments made in Tokyo, Japan, with 
the wireless telephone have been successful. 
It has been found possible to converse at a 
distance of twenty miles. The voices of 
different persons could be identified without 
difficulty. 


—Senator John Sharp Williams goes in for 
ducks. He raises tame ones, which is a bet- 
ter idea than shooting wild ones. On his 
plantation at Yazoo City, Miss., he has a 
crew of the finest white ducks to be found 
anywhere, and he takes them more seriously 
than if they were trotting horses or high- 
born cattle. His ducks comprise Senator 
Williams’ chief hobby, and he endeavors in 
every way to make their lives full of joy. 
He has built them a swimming pond with a 
nice little duck garage at one end where they 
may keep their backs dry when it rains, and 
he feeds them with his own hands. The 
Yazoo City statesman is also fond of roses, 
and raises many beautiful varieties. 


—Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, where the Rev. Len Broughton 
of Atlanta, Ga., has begun his ministry, 
has some interesting American associations. 
The church, built by the Rev. Newman Hall 
to perpetuate the work of the famous Row- 
land Hill at Surrey Chapel, was opened 
on the centenary of American independence, 
July 4, 1876, and its most striking archi- 
tectural feature, the Lincoln Tower, was 
erected at a cost of $35,000 by a number of 
American citizens who desired to express 
their appreciation of the sympathy extended 
by Mr. Newman Hall and his congregation 
to the Northern cause during the Civil War. 
The Stars and Stripes are inwrought in the 
stonework and the British lion and the “ 
American eagle both adorn the angles of the- 
tower. 
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J. E. Teany is reported to have begun 
his work as pastor of the Christian Church 
at Franklin. 


S, E. Fisher, minister at the University 
Place Church, Champaign, has received a 
call to Seattle, Wash. 


L. E. Chase will become pastor of Palmyra 
church June first, having resigned his min- 
istry at New Bedford. 


A. M. Hale, pastor of Virden church, has 
been invited to deliver the Memorial Day 
address in his home city. 


Georgetown church has called Frank H. 
Vernor to its pastorate from Homer. It is 
understood the call has been accepted. 


The church at Lanark, where J. Edward 
Cresmer preaches, made an offering of $65 
for home missions, which is beyond its pre- 
vieus offerings. 


At Old Shaws Point, near Carlinville, F. A. 
Sword conducted an evangelistic meeting of 
short duration. This was the third meeting 
of Mr. Sword for this church. 


The meeting at Griggsville, being conduct- 
ed by Evangelist. Lew D.. Hill and his singer, 
Mr. Seniff, reported sixty-three additions, 
with the meeting not yet concluded. 


The revival meeting at Macomb, where 
Allen T. Shaw the pastor is being assisted 
by the Fife Quartette, had received 108 ad- 
ditions in about two weeks. The meeting 
Was to close in a few days. 


Chicago Heights church, where E. D. Salk- 
eld has been pastor for two years, made an 
offering. for home missions amounting to 
almost a hundred dollars. This is an offer- 
ing far in excess of that of last year. 


J. E. Moyer, secretary of the Seventh Dis- 
trict, assisted the pastor, G. W. Ford, in a 
campaign of money-raising for the church 
at ‘West Salem. Almost $10,000 was raised 
and it is purposed to construct a building 
costing not less than $12,000. 


A. E. Underwood has resigned his pastor- 
ate at Chapin to become effective the 7th 
of July. After this time Mr. Underwood 
will be available for another church, prefer- 
ably near enough to the state university that 
graduate work may be carried in school. 


The church at Brownstown, where Shore- 
land Fannon is pastor, was dedicated the 
first Sunday in May. This building cost 
about $20,000. Mr. Fannon preaches for this 
church one-half time, and during his minis- 
try the congregation has enjoyed exceptional 
prosperity. 

Greenfield chureh has enjoyed an unusual 
period of suceess under the ministry of Ivan 
W. Agee during the past five years. The 
minister is preaching to large congregations, 
and the entire church is continuously rally- 
ing to his support, and there is optimism 
for the future on every hand. 


R. 0. Rogers is'in a revival meeting at 
Johnston City, with the assistance of Ethel 


Easterly as director of music. The congre- 
gations were larger than the church edifice 
would accommodate, and the evangelists 
have consequently removed to a tent with a 
very much larger seating capacity. 


An effort is being made by J. E. Stout 
with the assistance of J. Orville Tiffin and 
Ira Stout, to revive the church at Chauncey, 
which has for. some time rested under dis- 
couragement and ceased holding regular serv- 
ices. It is hoped to encourage the church 
to employ a pastor for one-half time. 


An effort is being made to secure an of- 
fering from 95 per cent of the membership 
of Keithsburg church. Every member of 
the congregation is being solicited and even 
though incomplete, the offering for American 
missions is larger than the apportionment. 
The pastor here is L. F. DePoister. 


O. C. Bolman, pastor of Pekin church, as- 
sisted the congregation at Lily and its pas- 
tor, Leroy F. Sargent, in a short meeting, 
which lasted fourteen days and resulted in 
twenty-two additions, sixteen of the number 
being on profession of faith. The church 
had for a long time been discouraged, but 
with the impetus of the revival and the 
faithful ministry of its pastor, who was 
only recently ordained, there has come to 
possess its members a new spirit of hope 
and confidence. 


Taylorville church, it is learned, has ex- 
tended a call to George H. Brown, pastor 
of Austin church, Chicago. This church has 
beer pastorless for about a month since the 
resignation of M. W. Yocum, who left to 
accept an Indiana pastorate. It is not 
learned whether Mr. Brown, who has been in 
Chicago for only about six months, will con- 
sider with any favor the call which has been 
extended. Prior to his residence in Chicago, 
he was pastor of a neighboring church at 
Charleston for five years. 


The excellent new $33,000 church at 
Virden was dedicated May 19 with impos- 
ing services. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by Rev. E. L. Powell of Louisville, 
Ky. The building is constructed of brick 
trimmed with stone, and follows the colonial 
style of architecture. The Sunday-school 
room is capable of being thrown into the 
auditorium, affording a large seating capa- 
city. A number of attractive art glass win- 
dows were placed as memorials to present 
and former members of the church. A pipe 
organ was provided from funds left several 
years ago by one of the charter members 
of the church. On the day of the dedication, 
all the other churches of the town dismissed 
their services and joined cordially in the ex- 
ercises as well as in gifts for the liquidation 
of indebtedness on the building. The pastor, 
A. M. Hale, very properly had charge of rais- 
ing the money at the morning service. A 
total of $18,000 was asked for, $2,000 of this 
being in excess of the actual needs, but de- 
sired to allow for shrinkage on the pledges. 
Before the service had concluded, alt but 
$145 of this amount was secured. At the 
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other services of the day no money was s0- 
licited to be paid-on the building, but at 
the evening service an offering was received 
for missions which was reported to have 
amounted to several hundred dollars. The 
services in connection with the setting apart 
of the new house lasted an entire week, and 
included an organ recital ‘and a Wednesday 
evening service especially for the men, at 
which service addresses were delivered by 
F. W. Burnham of First Church, Springfield; 
Clyde Darsie, Jacksonville, and the former 
pastor, H. J. Hostetler, now of Newman. The 
church at Virden is in a prosperous condition, 
and with the leadership of A. M. Hale and 
with its splendidly appointed building will 
unquestionably surpass any record in its 
history. 





Secretary’s Letter. 











DeForrest Mullins of Springfield, R. D. 4, 


is available for a half time work. 


Geo. T. Smith of Bethany, W. Va., has 
accepted a call to Gurnee, to begin June 23. 


P. F. York of Hoopeston preaches half 
time for Ridge Farm, and is available for 
another half time place. 


Please answer our call for statistics at 
once.. Blanks will be mailed May 31, with 
reply postage prepaid. 


J. F. Smith has moved his family to Eu- 
reka from Carthage. He serves Burnside 
and Sciota half time each. 


L. F. DePoister of Keithsburg held a meet- 
ing with A. F. Norman at New Boston. 
There were four additions and the church 
was greatly helped. : 

We know a good, strong preacher who 
can be had for supply during August, or he 
could hold a meeting. We also know of a 
splendid young woman who could do the 
work of assistant pastor. Will be: glad to 
give her name and address to those inter- 
ested. 


Chas. D. Hougham’s meeting at Gillespie 
resulted in six additions. The Sunday- 
school was reorganized, and H. L. Lewis, the 
new pastor at Girard, will preach for them 
every Sunday afternoon. They are greatly 
encouraged and are determined to build up 
the work. 


There are more churches without preach- 
ers than is really necessary. It is not alto- 
gether the lack of preachers. Many third 
and fourth rate churches will not be satis- 
fied with any but first rate preachers, and 
will do without preaching rather than em- 
ploy a good average man. 


Chas. D. Hougham announces his resigua- 
tion as evangelist of the Fifth district and 
will be ready for a settled pastorate or sup- 
ply work this summer in central Illinois. 


There have been % confessions and 40 
otherwise this year at the regular meetings 
of the First church, Bloomington. Edgar D. 
Jones is the minister. Their Sunday night 
services are quite well attended. 


The rainy Sundays in May make it all the 
more necessary to push hard for the May 
offering for Home-State missions. Remem- 
ber, no call in November if the churches 
“double up” on the May offering so we can 
get along without it. And no church that 
really does “double up” will be asked by us 
for the November offering. So now is the 
time when each church can settle that ques- 
tion for itself. 

J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. DEwEEsE, Office Secy.-Treas. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
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Douglas Park Church dedication came olf 
ahead of expectations on Sunday, May 19. 
Dr. McCash of the American Society raised 
$4,529 in. pledges, sufficient to cover the 
Church Extension loan and provide for 
needed improvements. This church was or- 
fourteen years ago, but has never 
" Sinee Mr. Dabney’s pas- 


ganized 
been prosperous. 








Rev. Vaughan Dabney. 


torate began three years ago a debt of 
$1,600 on a modest and unprepossessing 


the house sold, the 
property purchased for $8,- 
provision is made for its 
complete payment. The Sunday-school av- 
erages about 150 in attendance, and a good 
evening congregation waits upon the pas- 
tor’s ministry. The present’ house is situ- 
ated on the rear of the lot, leaving an ex- 
cellent corner for a more adequate building 
later. The social center idéal is strongly 
favored by the membership as the goal to- 
ward which the church should press. Mr. 
Dabney’s work is praised by the entire com- 
munity. 


house has been paid, 


Congregational 
000; and now 


The Ministers’ Association recently dis- 
cussed and passed the following resolutions: 


“Whereas the commission on Christian 
union of the Disciples of Christ has recently 
held in New York City an informing and 
fruitful conference on Christian unity with 
a similar commission representing the Con- 
gregational denomination, and 

“Whereas the Congregational churches of 
Illinois in their associational meeting held 
in May, 1911, passed resolutions looking 
with favor upon the approach of their peo- 
ple and the Disciples of Christ toward closer 
co-operation and possible unity, and ex- 
pressed a desire that their committee on 
chureh polity confer with any representative 
body or committee of the Disciples looking 
toward a better mutual understanding be- 


tween the two bodies, 
“Therefore, resolved that the Chicago 
Christian Ministers’ Asosciation appoint a 


committee of five to confer with the Con- 
gregational committee on church polity to 
express to our brethren of the Congrega- 
tional name our earnest hope for a closer 
fellowship and to canvass the question of 
practical co-operation and unity. 

The committee appointed consists of 


Austin Hunter, C. C. Morrison, O. F. 
Jordan, W. F. Shaw and C. G. Kindred. 
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The Wisconsin state convention 
held September 12-15. 


George T. Smith of Bethany, W. Va., has 
accepted a call to Gurnee and will begin 
work June 23. 


The semi-annual convention of the South- 
west District of Wisconsin, was held at 
Sabin, May 24-26. 


Frank Thompson began a meeting at Big 
Stone Gap, Va., May 26, assisting C. B. 
Livesay, the pastor. 


Ernest C. Bragg, for the past year pas- 
tor at Daytona, Fla., has gone to Virginia, 
where he will locate. 


W. M. 
at Petersburg and 
French of Tallula will 
July 1. 

Geo. P. Rutledge, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
will deliver the baccalaureate sermon at 
Virginia Christian College, Lynchburg, Va., 
May 26. 


C. E. Holt, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., preached at 
a series of meetings at the court house the 


Groves has resigned his pastorate 
Virginia, Ill. C. F. 
succeed him about 


week of May 12. The services were well 
attended. 
H. C. McCormack, who has been the suc- 


cessful minister at. Norwalk, 
169th Street, New York City, 
S. Chenoweth. 


Ohio, goes to 
succeeding I. 


Second Church, Warren, Ohio, is at work 
on a $10,000 addition to the building to be 
completed this fall. A new pipe organ also 
is to be purchased. 


I. H. Teel, formerly of Santa Cruz, Cal- 
ifornia, has accepted the work temporarily 
at Grants Pass, Oregon. He is pushing the 
work successfully. 


T. H. Goodnight closes his ministry at 
Hickory, Wis., the last of May, after many 
years of service. He will retire to his new 
home in Madison. 


All the Christian congregations of Los 
Angeles met jointly at the Broadway Chris- 
tian Church for a fellowship. service, the 
evening of Mhy 15. 


° 
L. F. De Poister of Keithsburg held a 
meeting with A. E. Norman at New Boston, 
Il]. There were four additions and the 
church was greatly helped. 


Charles D. Hougham announces his resig- 
nation as evangelist of the Fifth district and 
will be ready for a settled pasto?ate or sup 
ply work in central Illinois. 


..e dedication of the new Cnristian 
church in Elkton, Ky., has been fixed for 
Sunday, June 2. H. D. Smith, of Hopkins- 
ville, will preach the sermon. 


An “old-fashioned social” was given in 
the Central Church, Moberly, Mo., May 7, 
which was attended by a great number of 
the congregation and their friends. 


H. V. Scholes, pastor of the Oakland, 
Kan., church, has suffered a breakdown in 
health, compelling him to ask a leave of 
absence. He expects to go to California for 
a complete rest. 


A federation of eighteen of the churches 
at Lansing, Mich., was accomplished May 
15. The local organization will be comple- 
mentary to the Federal Council of churches 
of Christ in America. 
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A four-weeks’ meeting has just closed at 
Arrow, Avenue, Indianapolis, which resulted: 
in forty-five accessions. M. D. Bryant is the; 
minister. He was assisted by J. E. Slimp, 
of Yorktown and J. A. Oliver of Upland. 


Frank L.’ Van Voorhis, Wisconsin state: 
secretary, conducted a meeting at Viroqua, 
with cight confessions, and organized a 
church with thirty charter members at 
Janesville. He began a meeting at Soldiers 
Grove, May 26. 


The Christian Churches, city council and’ 
other organizations of Toronto, Canada, are 
preparing to present at the Louisville Con- 
vention an invitation to the Disciples to 
hold the International Convention at 
Toronto, in 1913. 


The church at Cedar Rapids will depart 
from the usual in church architecture in the 
new plant which will soon be erected. 
There will be no steeples and the roof will 
be flat. The interior arrangements will :ad- 
mit of a large amount of room. 


The Fall River, Mass., News reports an 
enjoyable entertainment given by the First 
Christian Sunday-school, May 14. A play- 
let and a musical program were very de- 
lightfully given, and a sale of good things 
to eat followed the entertainment. 


J. F. Findley held a two-weeks’ meeting 
with the church at Monte Vista, Col., dur- 
ing May, in which thirty-one were received 
into the membership. Fourteen of this 
number came by confession, and all but 
three were over the age of eighteen. 


At Michigan City, Ind. a meeting has 
just closed which was led by Roy Snodgrass. 
Twenty-eight people responded to the in- 
vitation. Mr. Snodgrass has served this 
church as pastor, and G. F. Chandler, the 
present minister writes that he is held in 
very high regard by the people. 


Herbert Yeuell has just finished a series 
of meetings at Guelph, Ont. Thirty-six per- 
sons were won to the church, nearly all of 
these coming during the last few days. Mr: 
Yeuell presented the plea and teachings of 
the Disviples of Christ without denomina- 
tional bias. 


The new Christian church at New Lon- 
don, Mo., was dedicated Sunday, May 19, 
W. H. Pinkerton preaching the dedicatory 
sermon. A union congratulatory service 
was held in the afternoon and an old- 
fashioned basket dinner Was served at the 
noon hour. 


Sixty-seven people were baptized at Moni- 
eka, Congo, Africa, April 2. Nearly all 
were young married people. This is the 
new station just granted the Bolenge staff, 
There is a membership of 500 and there 
are 100 evangelists. The need is imperative 
and immediate for three medical mission- 
aries. 


Albert R. Adams formerly pastor of First 
Churen, Saginaw, Mich., but now tempor- 
arily in charge of Second Church, East St. 
Louis, Ill., has contracted malaria fever. 
His physicians have ordered him to seek 
another location, which he will do if he 
secures a preaching point in a healthier 
locality. 


The convention of the Second Missouri 
District at Lamonte was wel] attended, and 
very interesting. This district is made up 
of eighteen counties in south central Mis- 
souri and has in it some of our strongest 
Missouri churches. The work in the’ district 
is being well organized and the outlook for 
the future is promising. 
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H. C. Littleton, pastor of the Christian 
Church, at Clarion, Iow.., preached May 19, 


on “The Church and Secret Societies.” All 
the fraternities were invited. 
The Knights Templar of Tipton, Ind., 


observe Ascension day at the West Street 
church. Special music was provided and G. 
T. Hoover, the minister, delivered an ad- 
dress to which the public was invited. 


George Owens, of Burnettville, has ac- 
cepted tue pastorate of the church at De- 
eatur, Ind. He succeeds J. M. Dawson, who 
resigned several months ago. Mr. Owens 
conducted the services at Decatur, May 12. 


Plans are maturing for a great State Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention at Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., July 9-11. The local board of trade has 
promised to co-operate with the association 
committees. Two thousand delegates are ex- 
pected to attend. 


The gains-in the Home Missions offering 
are as follows: First week, $742.98; gains 
second week, $843.49; gains the first four 
days of third week, $63787. Total gains, 
$2,224.34, eight churches gave the same amount 
as last year, 62 a little less, 144 more, and 
188 gave which were not on the list last 
year. 

At Central Church, New York, J. M. Phil- 
putt will speak Sunday morning, May 26, 
on “Life On a Higher Level.” Sunday eve- 
ning on “The Religion of Lord Tennyson.” A 
chorus of selected voices which is being 
trained to supplement the quartet choir will 
sing for the first time at the musical service 


Sunday evening, June 2. 


The revival 
Church, Bloomfield, Mo., 
progress the past seven weeks, came to a 
close Sunday night, May 12. Great interest 
was manifested in the meeting and it closed 
with thirty-one additional members, five of 
whom were baptized. Ira White, Mr. 
Laughlin and Mr. Burrus were the pastors 
in charge. 


meeting at the Christian 
which has been in 


L. H. Stine is prospering in the pastorate 
of Roxbury Church in Boston. He began his 
work with that congregation at the first 
of the year and has already extended his 
influence beyond the congregation to the 
vicinity and to Christian circles in the city. 
He recently gave an address before the min- 
isterial club of Boston on “The Authority of 
Scripture.” 


First Church, Huntington, Ind., celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary May 19 by burn- 
ing the notes representing the remaining 
debt against the church building. This is 
one of the youngest churches in the city, 
only twenty-one years old. It started with 
twenty-three charter members and now has 
a membership of 448. W. H. Denison is 
the pastor. 


Instead of the usual mid-week prayer- 
meeting, G. B. Van Arsdall, the pastor, 
gives lectures Wednesday evenings on the 
books and characters of the Bible. This 
change made two years ago has maintained 
an average attendance of about 100. Jan- 
uary 1, the Sunday evening service was 
changed to 5:00 p. m., and made a popular 
one hour service. The audiences have 


doubled. 


The deaconesses of University Place 
Church, Des Moines, Ia., entertained the 
elderly members of the church at a dinner 
Wednesday, May 15, at the home of Prof. 
and Mrs. Charles 0. Denny. Automobiles 
brought the guests to the home. Those 
unable to be present were taken their share 
of the dinner. This has become an annual 
event looked forward to with much inter- 
est. Seventy-five guests were present.. 
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Z. O. Doward, of Grand Island, Neb., 
after nearly fifteen years’ residence in 
Nebraska, during which time he has been in 
continuous service as pastor at Grand. Is- 
land, East Lincoln and Trumbull, removes 
with his family to Marshfield, Oregon, 
where he takes up the pastorate of the field 
there. Mr. Doward was president of the 
Nebraska Christian Missionary Society for 
five years and is greatly beloved through- 
out the state. 


Central Church, Denver, Colo., has made 
an excellent record in the past year. The 
annual meeting was held two weeks ago 
and showed that 176 members have been 
received in the past year and 427 in two 
years and three months. In the past year 
the church and its societies gave $2,831.28 
to missions and benevolences and expended 
$12,259.92. The church closed the year with 
all bills paid and the annual Easter offer- 
ing was about $1,000, the largest in the 
history of the church, despite very hard 
times. 


An interesting ting took place re- 
cently at Jubbul Christians of three 
missions—our own, the American Method- 
ists, and the English Wesleyans—united in 
a common service. The service was held 
in the open air, as none of the mission 
churches was large enough to hold the en- 
tire gathering. Dr. Felt, of the M. E. Mis- 
sion presided; Mr. Grainger, of our mis- 
sion, preached the sermon; and the Wes- 
leyan missionaries had charge of the com- 
munion. Those on the firing line are less 
troubled by the divisions in the church 
than are those at home who are not com- 
pelled constantly to present a united front 
to its foes. 


Dr. Graham Taylor, president of the Chi- 
eago School of Civics and Philanthrophy, 
will give the Commencement Address at 
Hiram College Tuesday, June 11, on the 
theme, “The New Patriotism Demanded of 
College Graduates.” Wednesday, June 12, 
at Hiram College, a “Home Coming” is to 
be held especially for students of the West- 
ern Reserve Eclectic Institute, their fam- 
ilies and friends. Forty-five years ago the 
coming June the institute closed its doors, 
to open the following fall to students of 
“Hiram College.” The program for the day 
includes two or three special addresses at 
a forenoon Session, a dinner for all the 
guests followed by reminiscent speeches 
and an afternoon devoted to visiting. Mrs. 
Garfield and others who are known and 
loved by the old Eclectic students are plan- 
ning to be present at the reunion. 


The Sunday-school department of the 
American Missionary Society recently issued 
programs fer use in the Sunday-schools. 
These programs have grown steadily in favor 
from their first introduction. The 1912 
series have been particularly interesting. 
From January to June they have treated 
of the problems of foreign missions. Be- 
ginning July 1, they will deal with the 
problems in the home land. The 1912 home 
mission seties will deal with the topics of 
Canada, Ministerial Supply, City Missions, 
Immigration and our Benevolences. It would 
be well to appoint a missionary committee 
or superintendent in your school to have 
charge of this work of missionary instruc- 
tion. By sending the name of the missionary 
superintendent or the chairman of the mis- 
sionary committee to the State or American 
Superintendent, valuable suggestions may be 
gained. 


Two new Christian churches will prob- 
ably be constructed soon in St. Louis. The 


first of these will be the Maplewood Church, 
ground for which has been broken. 


The 
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church will cobt $15,000. Of this sum no 
large individual sums were given, all the 
members having contributed. The church 
will be completed about November 1. 
Thomas A. Minyard is the pastor. The 
other will be the Hammett Place Christian 
Church, Hammett place and Marcus avenue. 
The congregation has authorized the build- 
ing committee to dispose of the present 
ehurch property and to look for a new site 
farther west and north, W. D. Cree is 
chairman of the committee. The need of a 
new building has become so pressing that 
the congregation accommodates the overflow 
in a tent adjoining the auditorium. C. C. 
Garrigues is the pastor. 


C. R. Stauffer, who has served the South 
Geddes St. Church of Syracuse, N. Y., for 
five years has accepted a call to the Nor- 
wood, Ohio, Christian Church. During the 
five years pastorate at Syracuse, the member- 
ship has grown from 57 to 290, there being 
251 additions or an average of 50 a year. 
The Bible-school has grown from an enroll- 
ment of 7Q to 500. The church property has 
been increased from a small chapel valued 
at $1,000, to that of today on a much bet- 
ter location valued at $16,000. During the 
five years Mr. Stauffer has served as Cor- 
respending Secretary of the New York Chris- 
tian Missionary Society and has led the con- 
gregation in a successful building enter- 
prise. The Norwood Church, one of the most 
aggressive of the Greater Cincinnati churches 
is entering upon a building proposition to 
cost about $50,000. The new pastorate will 
begin August 1. 


The Christian churches of Jasper County, 
Mo., will unite in building “a church in a 
day” at Oakland. Decoration day has been 
set as the day for the building. Mr. 
Famuliner, pastor of the Villa Heights 
church, has taken special care of the mem- 
bers at Oakland, and it is through his efforts 
that a churely is to be built there. 

Beginning early Decoration Day more 
than 100 men will work on the building. 
There will be several crews of men, each 
to have charge of a certain part of the con- 
struction work. Each crew will have a fore- 
man, and the work is to be so planned that 
none of the different sets of workmen will 
interfere with the others. The women of 
the church will serve dinner at noon and a 
lunch in the evening. The building is ex- 
pected to be completed by dark and there 
will be a meeting in the church that night. 

All the Christian churches in the county 
will take part in the work. 


Notes from England 


Leslie W. Morgan, E. Brearley and T. 8. 
Buckingham began a twelve-day evangel- 
istic campaign at Fulham, where Mr. 
Brearley is the pastor, April 14. A report 
dated April 21, states that twenty confes- 
sions had been received. The .direct and 
forceful appeals of the speakers carried con- 
viction to many of their hearers and the 
company has deepened the spiritual life of 
the church and widened its influence. 

James Small is to carry on an evangel- 
istic campaign in the English churches the 
coming autumn. This Irish-American evan- 
gelist has met with much success im 
America and will approach the English 
field with no little knowledge of the best 
methods in evangelistic work. Above all, he 
will preach a winsome gospel. 

Secretary Stephen J. Corey, of the For 
eign Christian Missionary Society, is to 
pass through England on his way to visit 
the Congo mission field in May, and will 
speak at several churches, including Liver- 
pool, May 21, Southport, May 22, and Horn- 
sey on Sunday, May 26. 
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The Promise of Children’s Day 


“The promise for Children’s Day is full 
of encouragement. Never before were the 
prospects brighter. We have been almost 
snowed under with orders for supplies. 
Words of cheer come from every quarter. 
Give the children their way and there will 
be something doing June 2. 

“Let the children have the front seat! 
The platform is theirs also. Make Chil- 
dren’s Day glorious in results and great in 
our history. This is their day. They come 
to crown Jesus Lord of all. Not only do 
wuey oring flowers and songs, but they bring 


gifts to make Him known among all 
children. 


“Give the children full right of way June 
2! The morning and evening services are 
both theirs. Their unselfish gladness will 
help to fill the world with joy. 

“Glorious Children’s Day! Out of its 
spirit have come missionaries, mission 
stations and redeemed communities. The 
influence of this day will grow and abide 
to the end. 

“The children helped to plant our first 
station on heathen soil. They have stood 
by the work most loyally from the first. 
We have good reasons for believing they 
will do more this year than at any time in 
the past. They see visions. The great Sun- 
day-school men and women are leading in 
a victorious campaign. That big Men’s 
Bible Class and that large class of women 
will do ereditable things. They will give 
large amounts. One class has already 
raised $130. 

“Sometimes the school almost forgets the 
offering! Think of it! This is as bad as 
preaching an evangelistic sermon and for- 
getting the invitation. Magnify and glorify 
the offering. Talk it. Push it. And never 
apologize for it.” 

“The Sunday-schools are requested to for- 
ward their offerings to F. M. Rains, secre- 
tary, Cincinnati, Ohio, on Monday morning, 
June 3. Please give the local name of the 
Sunday-school when different from the post 
office.” STEPHEN J. COREY, 

Secretary. 


Foreign Mission News 


D. C. McCallum, writing from Vigan, 
P. I., reports that they have secured a fine 
lot for necessary buildings. The lot is 180 
feet frontage by 300 feet deep. It is in a 
good location. 

Transylvania University and the College 
of the Bible gave W. R. Holder a great fare- 
well before his departure to Africa. He 
reached New York May 17. He says, “All 
is going well. Will’ go aboard at nine 
o'clock.” He is full of hope for a safe and 
prosperous voyage to the Congo. 

Mrs. D. E. Dannenberg, Nanking, China, 
under date of April 16, writes as follows: 
“Possibly you have heard about the riots 
and lootings here in Nankin. The looters 
were soldiers who had not yet been dis- 
banded. The trouble began in the night and 
lasted until after daylight. When we got 
up about six o’clock we saw the soldiers 
killing the looters. Some were shot and 


some beheaded. In all 300 looters were 
killed. We think that the trouble is now 
over. We feel quite safe. There has been 


# guard of soldiers walking back and forth 
in front of our house every night lately.” 
The missionaries in China are confronted 
with many problems in these days of read- 
justment after the Revolution. They ought 
to have the careful, thoughtful, prayerful 
consideration of all the friends of foreign 
missions. 

The Children’s Day offering at Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., was taken May 19. It. amounted 
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to $440. This Sunday-school ranks high in 
the missionary service. 

President A. McLean has been delivering 
a series of lectures before a number of our 
colleges with great delight and much profit 
to all who heard him. 

The Foreign Society 
$1,000 from the estate 
Stephens, Claylin, Mo. 
».@ work remember in his 
testament. 


recently received 
of the late Mrs. 
Let every friend of 
last will and 


Somerset, Pa., Dedicates 
Splendid Plant 


The effort and sacrifice of two years on 
the part of the members of the church at 
Somerset, Pa., received its compensation 
Sunday, May 26, in the dedication of their 
new church and Sunday-school plant. 

Much credit must be given to J. D. Gar- 





Rev. J. D. Garrison, pastor Somerset, Pa. 


rison, the pastor, for the erection of this 
magnificent house of worship. To his ex- 
haustiess energy, tireless effort and _per- 
sistence in the face of difficulties is largely 
due the fact that this building now stands 
complete, a modern building tnat will meet 
all demands for many years to come. 

One of Mr. Garrison’s characteristics is that 
he recognizes that old methods, no matter 
how excellent, will not accomplish all that 
is demanded today; that church work to 
be effective must be up with the times. He 
is not a sensationalist nor visionary, but 
intensely practical, keeping abreast with 
the spirit of the times, with eyes open to 
the growth, development and demands of 
the future. 

With him have worked the building com- 
mittee, composed of men of good judgment 
and business ability. They have spent 
many a long hour going over the plans and 
no detail of the building was carried out 
without their approval. 

A great growth of potential force that 
has made this noble achievement of the Som- 
ereset Church possible is the consecration 
to the Master’s work of the lives of a host 
of God-fearing and self-sacrificing women 
whose heaven confirmed work will ever live 
after them. 

The building is of the newer type of 
church architecture, massive and dignified. 
It is modeled after the Grecian Doric style. 
The material is rich, red face brick - with 
extensive stone trimming, including all win- 
dow and door sills and lintels, belt course, 
architrave, dental and cornice, base and cop- 
ing courses. Two heavy stone columns sup- 
port the gable of the portico. 
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A Modern Plant 

On the first and second floor there are 
18 rooms for the Sunday-school. Accordeon 
doors, 16 feet high and 39 feet wide, separate 
the lecture room from the main auditorium. 
Folding doors separate tne class rooms in 
the baleony. All the rooms can be thrown 
into one, giving an unobstructed view of 
the pulpit and making it quite easy for 
one to hear the speakers from any part 
of the building. With this arrangement the 
church has a seating capacity of 960. 

The basement contains fuel and furnace 
rooms, two robing rooms, kitchen and a 
very large social and dining room, In each 
robing room there is toilet and basin. 

The first floor contains baptistry, pulpit, 
pipe organ, choir loft, study, ladies’ room, 
foyer, and auditorium 50x50 feet, with 
bowled floor and circular pews, a memorial 
window to the “Three Marys,” and other 
memorials. 

The Sunday-school part consists of be- 
ginners’ room, library, seven class rooms and 
the lecture room. These seven class rooms 
are convertible into a lecture room and all 
can be thrown into main auditorium. 

The second floor includes balcony over 
foyer in church auditorium, and eight class 
rooms in Sunday-school, with a large primary 
room. 

Beautiful Memorial Windows 

One of the most beautiful features of the 
building are its memorial windows, of which 
..ere are three. 

The indirect electric system is employed. 
There are large chandeliers in the center of 
the rooms, but the light is thrown to the 
ceiling and reflected down. This gives a 
remarkably soft light, coming nearer than 
anything yet discovered to daylight. 

Two Manual Organ. 

The organ is a two manual pipe organ 
with 811 pipes with 30 stops, as follows: 
Great organ, 305; swell organ, 464; pedal 
organ, 42. It has adjustable combinations 
operated by pistons placed under respective 
manuals. The pipes range from four to 
sixteen feet. Special care was taken in the 
voicing of the organ so as to combine power, 
delicacy and richness of tone. The wood- 
work is of best white oak finished in hard 
oil, the design being in harmony with the 
architecture of the church. The organ cost 
over $2,500. It is built in an alcove di- 
rectly in the rear of the pulpit. The choir 
sits to the right of the pulpit. 

Parsonage Adjoins Church. 

A beautiful residenee is used as a par- 
sonage. The two buildings are connected 
and painted so that they have the appear- 
ance of one structure and are in harmony. 
Some of the rooms in the parsonage will 
be used for young men’s reading rooms. 
There are forty rooms in the church and 
parsonage combined. 


At the Third District Convention held at 
Dallas City, Ill., May 14-16 one of the most 
interesting topics considered related to the 
restoration of the reading of the bible in 
the public schools. A resolution was passed 
calling on members to use their influence to 
secure a reversal of the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court on the subject and to work for 
the election of men favorable to such use of 
the bible in the schools. 


C. R. Stauffer, of Syracuse, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Norwood, O., Christian 
Church, to begin work August 1. The Nor- 
wood people are building. They have the 
foundation laid for a $50,000 church, with 
a Sunday-school seating capacity for 1,000, 
and an upstairs auditorium of 800. The foun: 
dations are laid, and the work of erecting 
the building will. proceed at once. 
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Ohio Planning Year of Effec- 
tive Service 


The Ohio state convention at Canton, 
May 20-23, was, one of the best that state 
has had. Speakers of national prominence 
were on the program and the addresses 
were of high order. The devotional] spirit 
of the messages was very helpful. In har- 
mony with other progressive states the 
Ohio convention declared for efficiency as a 
prime factor in the future success of the 
work. 

Great credit is due Secretary I. J. Cahill, 
whose leadership and untiring service have, 
in a large way, made possible a greater 
Ohio for the Disciples. Associated with 
him is the state Bible-school superintendent, 
Myron C. Settle. His work is effective and 
spiritual. With these two spiritually- 
minded men to lead the forces the work 
will not go backward in Ohio. 

The addresses by I. J. Spencer, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., on the work and office of the 
church officers were very profitable. 

C. M. Chilton was a guest from Missouri. 
Ohio gave him a hearty welcome both as 
president of the A. C. M. 8S. and for his 
great heart and vision, through which came 
his splendid message on “He shall teach you 
all things.” 

The singing was in charge of W. E. M. 
Hackleman, of Indianapolis and had the 
spiritual tone usually characteristic of Mr. 
Hackleman’s leadership. 


W. C. Pearce, of Chicago, gave his great 


address in the closing session, Thursday 
evening on “The Bible in Action.” . This was 
Mr. Pearce’s first visit to an Ohio State 


Convention. 

The 0. C. M. S., has had one of its great- 
est years. The work done by its workers 
has not only been of high class but hag in- 
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deed been efvetive. ‘New fields have been 
entered while others have become self-sup- 
porting and the work has advanced in every 
way. 

The officers elected for the coming year 


were: President, W. T. Rothenburger, 
Cleveland; first vice-president, P. 4H. 
Welshimer, Canton; second vice-president, 


W. D. Ward, Newark; corresponding secre- 
tary, I. J. Cahil, Recording ' secretaries, 
M. 8S. Decker, Shreve, and W. F. Wills; 
treasurer, A. Teachout, Cleveland; John E. 
Pounds, secretary of education; Traverse 
Harrison, Lisbon, superintendent of Chris- 
tian Endeavor work; Myron C. Settle, state 
Bible-school superintendent. A new board 
of managers consisting of twenty-five men 
from the various parts of the state was 
elected. The next convention is to be held 
at the First Church, Lima. 


The House of Broken Hopes 
(Continued from page 13.) 
living spirits of those prostrate bodies came 
out 6f the coffins and clamored about me, 
touched me with ghostiy hands and whis- 
pered frightful things about the cruelty of 
life. So it seemed to me, and a. sense of 
overwhelming pity took possession of me— 
a futile and worthless pity, for I could do 
nothing to help them. 
Young Men In Despair. 

There were many young men in those 
dormitories of -despair, and I think the 
sight of them was more awful than that 
of the old fellows who breathed wheezily 
through open mouths with toothless gums. 
It is not good when young men lay down 
their arms in the Struggle of life and craw! 
into a free coffin for a night’s sleep. The 
failure of old age is less pitiful. That 
they were here at all was a proof of utter 
destitution. For there are degrees even 
among outcasts, and this place belongs to 
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the Jast degree.’ “fiid’ ‘men who go’to the 
Salvation Army night shelters pay two 
pence, three pence and five pence for a sup- 
per and a night’s lodging. Even the pay- 
ment of two pence gives them a certain 
measure of independence and self-respect. 
At Medland Hall no charge of any kind is 
made. There are free coffins for living men, 
and a supper of hot cocoa and fresh bread. 
For three nights a man who has nothing but 
the rags in which he stands may get food 
and warmth and shelter to give him a little 
strength and a little hope. 
Go Tramping All Day. 

Turned out each morning at dawn, he may 
go tramping for work, and, if he finds it, 
Medland Hall will shelter him for another 
week, until he has drawn his first wage. 
But if, when the third night has passed, he 
is still without a job, the doors are closed 
to him, unless three months have gone, and 
the woif gets very close to his heels. So 
to Medland Hall comes every night in the 
year an army of over three hundred men, 
weak with hunger, weary with long tramp- 
ing, agonized for want of sleep, and too 
much tamed by the lash of life to be fierce, 
as hungry animals are fierce. They are of 
all trades and professions, laborers -and 
clerks, acrobats whose limbs have become 
stiff, and clowns who have lost their mirth- 
fulness, hostlers who have given place to 
chauffeurs, ticket-of-leave mien, engineers, 
hair-dressers, waiters, cabinet-makers and 
hawkers. A doctor who once had a West 
End practice, the son of a British general, 
the son of a rich Australian who worked his 
passage to London and found his adventure’s 
end in the streets of starvation; many @ 
man who was once a gentleman, and many 
poor devils down on their luck, have knocked 
at the door of Medland Hall, Stepney, and 
slept in one of the wooden coffins. 

—The Graphic. 
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THESE LESSONS. 


Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 


There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 


They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 

They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 
than any other series. 

7. Every lesson writer *s an expert of interdenominational reputation. 

8. They are a monumen. to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 

nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 

| 9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor. Charles Clayton 


EVERY QUARTER ADDS TO THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS INTRODUCING 








10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a great 
Christian union enterprise. . 
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Announce Louisville Hotel 
Rates 


The Louisville Committee announces that 
the following rates have been secured from 
the leading hotels in that city for the In- 
ternational Convention. of the Disciples of 
Christ, October 15-22: 

Hotel Henry Watterson—Ofiicial 
quarters. One block from Armory. 
only. With bath, $2.00 $2.50 and $3.00 per 
day, one person to room; two persons, $3.50, 
$4.00 and $4.50 each; without bath but with 
private toilet, one person to room, $1.50; 
two persons, $2.50. More than two to room, 
with bath, $1.50 per person; without bath, 
$1.00 each. 

The Seelbach—Two blocks from Armory. 
Rooms only: Without bath, $2.00, $2.50 per 
day. one to room; with bath, $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00 and $5.00 per day; two in room 
with one double bed, $1.00 per day extra 
for each additional person; two or more 
in same room separate beds, $2.00 per day 
each additional person. 

Fifth Avenue Hotel—Two blocks from 
Armory. Rooms only: 75 cents, $1.00, $1.. 
per day. Two in room, $1.50 and $2.00 per 
day. Three or more in room, 75 cents each, 
all without bath. 

Willard Hotel—Two blocks from Armory. 
Single room with bath, one person, Ameri- 
can plan, $4.00; without bath, one person, 
$2.00, $2.50; two or more to room, each 
$2.00, $2.50 per day; with bath, two or 
more to room, $3.00. 

New Tyler Hotel—Five blocks from Arm- 
ory. Single rooms, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00. 
Double, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00; bath, 
$1.50 extra. 

Louisville Hotel (3 car  lines)—Four 
blocks from Armory. With bath, American 
plan, $3.50, $4.50; European, $2.00 to $3.00; 
without bath, $2.50 to $3.50 American; $1.00 
to $2.00 European. Two or more beds 
in room, with bath, $3.00 American plan; 
$1.50 to $2.00 European; without bath, $2.50 
American; $1.00 to $1.50 European. 

Single room with bath, parlor or sitting 
room, $4.00 American; +'3.00 European. Sin- 
gle room without bath porlor or sitting 
room, $3.50 American, $2.00 European. 

Old Inn (3 car lines)—Four blocks from 
Armory. Rooms only: Without bath, $1.50 
per day; two persons, $3.00 per day; three 
or more, $1.00 each; with bath, $2.50 to 
$3.00 per day; $2.00 each for two or more. 

Hotel Victoria (2 car lines)—Six blocks 
from Armory. Rooms: $1.00, $1.50 without 
bath; $2.00 to $2.50 with bath. 
Galt House (2 car lines)—Ten 


head- 


blocks 


from Armory. Rooms: With bath, $1.50 
up; without bath, $1.00 up. $1.00 for each 
additional pergon; without bath, two or 


more to room, $1.00 each person; room with 
bath and parlor, $4.00 per day; without 
bath and parlor, $3.00 per day. 

Other Accommodations—Uther accommo- 


dations may be had in private homes, 
smaller hotels, rooming and _ boarding 
houses near Convention Haljl. Private 


homes, $1.00 up for lodging and breakfast, 
each person. 

Meals—Meals at reasonable rates, regu- 
lar and a la Carte at all hotels. First- 
class dairy lunches and restaurants within 
easy reach. 

For reservations address Geo. A. Jones, 
Sec’y, care First Christian Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 





“What did you name him?” 

“Bill.” 

“Why, Bill?” 

“Because he came the first of the month.” 
—Exchange. 


Rooms . 
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_ The High Calling 


(Continued from page 15.) 
four-in-hand tie’ ‘Plain black tie for eve- 
ning dress uniform.’ ‘White gloves.’ ‘Black 
shoes.’ ‘White shoes.’ 

In the pause that followed this reading. 

Louis looked disappointed. 

“Would I have to get all these and take 
care of them if I went into the navy?” 

“That’s right, my boy, and not only get 

’em but wear ’em at the proper times. 
My! Think of how you would have to 
hustle yourself out of one suit into another 
in order not to break some rule of naval 
etiquette.” 

“And think of Louis,” said Helen, “who 
can’t find his clothes in the morning when 
he has only one suit to look after, keeping 
track of allthat. Why, that is enough to 
give a girl nervous prostration, to say 
nothing of a boy.” 

“T guess I don’t want to enter the navy,” 
said Louis in disgust. 

Everybody roared, and then Randall said 
gravely: 

“Do you know, beloved, that while I pray 
the Lord every day to keep me from judg- 
ing my fellow men, I just couldn’t for the 
life of me ,help passing judgment on a 
civilized custom which keeps alive all this 
war fuss and feathers and asking men 
made in God’s image to strut around in all 
this gilt and lace toggery, when immortal 
creatures are starving to death by the ‘mil- 
lion for the bread of life. And I just 
couldn’t keep still when day after day I 
heard on deck this naval fashion plate gird- 
ing at men and women whose plain shoes 
he wasn’t worthy to black. One day I up 
and gave him some real information about 
missionaries. He had to listen, and when 
I got through, to my great joy, a plainly 
dressed gentleman corroborated what I said 
and went -me several better, saying that 
the real awakening of China and Turkey 
and Japan and India was due to the great 
work done by the missionaries. During his 
talk it turned out he was the British Con- 
sul at Hong Kong, quietly travelling home 
by way of America. I haven*t had anything 
do me more good in years than that little 
incident.” 

The Douglas family stayed up late that 
night and two nights following. Then Ran- 
dall went to his father’s, to the great regret 
of all. 

Two weeks after that Felix Bauer, who 
was getting more out of this visit at his 
friend’s than he had ever experienced be- 
fore, went into the library and sat down 
by the long table. The family was scattered, 
Paul at his office, Esther in the kitchen, 
Walter visiting some old friends out at 
the college, Louis not yet home from his 
uncle’s. Felix picked up a magazine and 
began to read. He was fairly started in 
a story when Helen came in. Bauer in- 
stantly arose and bowed in his slow but 
pleasant manner. Helen went over to a 
favorite seat of hers in the corner of the 
library and sat down, looking at Bauer 
earnestly. 

(To be continued.) 

Sir Wilfred Laurier was once on an elec- 
tioneering tour in Ontario, and every effort 
was made to stir up religious prejudice. A 
Quebec Liberal sent this telegram to Sir 
Wilfred: “Report in circulation in this coun- 
try that your children have not been bap- 
tized. Telegraph denial.” The Premier re- 
plied: “Sorry to say report is correct. I 
have no children.” 
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COMMUNION SERVICE 
DIETZ INDIVIDUAL 
“Noiseless” 


CUSHIONED . 
TRAYS 


4 Different Features 
WHY? 


Ist—“Noiseless”—As all cup holes are cushioned. 
2nd—Dust-proof—The Trays interlock. 
8rd—A short glass—no need of ti ping back the head, 
4th—aAutomatie Filler—Fills rapidl y and evenly. 

_ Does not mar the sacredness of the service. 
Write for booklet. Outfit sent on trial. 

DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE co. 
20 E. Randolph St., Dept. T., Chicago. 


Drake University 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
Four-year courses, based upon four-year high schoo! 
courses, leading to the degree of A. B., Ph. B., S. B. 
In the School of Education, included in this college, 
are courses for 
Std s in D tie Sai 
Primary Teachers. 
Kindergarten Teachers. 
Grade Teachers. 
High School Teachers. 
COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE. 
Graduate course, A eed three years’ work, leading 


to degree of D. B. 
COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Three-year course, based on four-year high school 
course, leading to degree of L.L. B. 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 
Four-year course, based on four-year high school course 
one ive full years in college, leading to the degree of 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY. 

Three-year course, based on four-year high school 
course, leading to the degree of D. D. S. 

. INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS. 
Special courses, based upon such preparation as best 
fits the student to pursue the study of his chosen 
course most profitably. The Institute of Fine Arts in- 
cludes three distinct departments: 
Conservatory of Music. 
School of Painting and Drawing. 
School of Dramatio Art. 
For catalogue and other information, address, 


THE PRESIDENT, 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


REMEMBER 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


For Foreign Missions 
FIRST SUNDAY IN JUNE 














SUPPLIES FREE 


THE UNUSED CROSS, 








And t Wie OF JESUS CHRIST 


LIFTED UP FROM 
THE EARTH, WIL 
DRAW ALL 

MEN UNTO 
ME 










Christian 

furnish Children's Day Supplies for the first Sun- 
day in June Free to those Bible Schools observ- 
ing the day in the interest of Heathen Missions. 


FREE SUPPLIES 


The Foreign Missionary Society will 


Ist. Coin Pocket Missionary Collectors. These are 
a@ great improvement on the missionary boxes for- 
merly used. Attractive, convenient, suitable for 
old or young. 

2d. Darkness and Light. The. new Children’s 
Day exercise by P. H. Duncan. Filled with beau- 
tiful songs, exercises, and recitations. Good for 
older _ as well as little folks. Adapted to 
any ool. 

ORDER AT ONCE. Give local name of Sunday-school 
and average attendance. Write to 

STEPHEN J. COREY, 
Box 884. 











Cincinnati, Ohie. 
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Bethany Graded Lessons 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 


Now Cover the Entire Sunday - School 


As the Bethany Graded Lessons unfold from quarter to quarter it becomes increasingly plain to informed and discerning 
Sunday-school teachers, superintendents and workers that no private or sectarian publishing house can compete successfully 
with the great union enterprise supplying these graded lessons to twelve leading denominations. 

[The Graded Lessons are approaching completion. The Beginners’ and Primary Departments are fully completed. Three of 
the four Junior grades are complete. Fourth year Junior pupils may use either third year Junior lessons or first year Inter- 
mediate. Two of the four Intermediate grades are complete,,and these materials may be used for the entire. Intermediate 
Department. For Senior and Adult Departments, Dr. Scott’s “Life of Jesus” is provided. Other Adult classes may use Dr. 
Strong’s “The Gospel of the Kingdom.”] 

The Bethany Lessons surpass all others—absolutely—in every particular in which it is important for lessom helps to 
excel: In mechanical get-up, in chaste and fascinating art work, in practical adaptableness to the needs of both teacher and pupil, 
in sound evangelical and scriptural teaching, in rich spiritual inaight. Nothing has been left undone that money, intelligence and 
Christian character could do to make these lessons the acme of excellence for the Sunday School. 


EVERY LESSON WRITER IS A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY IN THE INTERDENOMINATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD! 
Demonstration of Christian Unity 


Perhaps nothing has been done in modern times to demonstrate so clearly the essential unity of the churches and the possi- 
bility of organic union than the succeseful carrying through of this great enterprise of an interdenominational series of Sunday- 
school lessons. There has been no serious conflict among the editors representing a dozen denominations, among them Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Disciples. If the churches can unite in what they teach their children, who can doubt that 
co-operation and union is possible at every other point? 


The Bethany Lessons thus afford a signal opportunity for the Sunday Schools of the Disciples to promote Christian Union. 
Study the following diagram: 
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SEND TODAY FOR PRICE LIST, ORDER BLANK AND PROSPECTUS! 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 











